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ANTIMONY SULPHURET 


Standard Grades of Golden and Crimson 


Special Grades for Special Requirements 





(Our new fireproof plant. replacing our plant at Wash- 
ington Mills, N. Y., which was destroyed by fire has been 


in full production since February L5th. 


Our Antimony Sulphuret plant has a large capacity 
and is equipped with the most modern and efficient appa- 
ratus. This plant is operated by an efficient organization 
of personally interested employees using processes which 


haye taken us, years Lo develop and perfect. 


‘ We offer tp the rubber industry \ntimony Sulphurets 


“a the highe st Quality and degre e of Uniformity. 


We Invite Your Inquiries — Samples and Quotations Upon Request 





RICHO MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Am Factory and Main Office 
ACCELERATORS BROAD STREET 


R ICH @ (Buffalo St., to Tilden Ave.) 


he: UTICA, N. Y. 





MINER AL COMPOUNDS 
SPECIALTIES 






Represented in Akron by C. P. Hall Co. — Warehouse Stocks at Akron 
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SHORTAGE OR SURPLUS 
OF RUBBER IN 1923 ? 


Surplus of 30,000—50,000 Tons Claimed by 
E. G. Holt while Waterhouse Believes 
There Will Be a Shortage—Far East 
Oppose Restriction. 


Authorities differ regarding the pos- 
a erude rubber shortage re- 
sulting from the reeent British Colonial 
restriction policy. E. G. Holt, actine 
chief of the rubber division, Department 
statement prepared 


sibilities of 


otf Commerce, in a 
for The Journal Commerce indicated 
that there will be a crude rubber sur- 
plus of from 30,000 to 50,000 tons at the 
end ot this vear. 

On the other hand Frederick T. Water- 
house, who recently returned from a tour 
of the British East Indies, in a discussion 
with a representative of the Firestone 
organization asserts that “if the present 
rate of rubber consumption is maintained 
and the 
tinued in 
certain 
! ibber r 

Mr. Holt, 
thi possible 


1923 


ol 


legislation is ¢on- 
stands there is 


crude 


restriction 
foree as it now 


to be a shortage of 
that 


rub- 


however, estimates 
crude 


the 


supplies of 
ber in will be = in 
horhood ot 130,644 tons. 

he stated, include 
claimed rubber, of which in 1920 40 per 
cent much the total erude rubber 
onsumption in the United States and 
Canada was used by manufacturers in 
countries. The Rubber Associa- 
America avers that when the 
erude rubber exceeds 20 cents 
pound the use of reclaimed rubber is 
resulting in a falling off in 
the demand for erude rubber. The As- 
also states that the amount of 
rubber consumed in 1919 was 
the crude; in 


neigh- 
That 
I not re- 


igure, does 


as as 


those 
tion of 


pl ice ol 
i! creased, 


socelat on 
reclaimed 


> per cent as much as 

1920, 40 per cent; in 1921, 25 
per cent and in 1922, 19 per cent. 
The Rubber Association, furthermore, 


estimates that the consumption of crude 
rtbber in all ecoxntries will not exceed 
100,000 tons this vear, leaving a sur- 
plus of 30,644 tons. 


Rubber authorities also believe that 
countries not under the restriction law 
will produce at a rate approaching 


capacity, and that countries subject to 


the tax will produce for world markets 
at least the fixed exportable allowance. 
In his opinion Mr. Waterhozse declares 
that “there was no need for the tax 
legslation at this time insofar as the 
condition of the rabber growing plan- 
tations was concerned.” All of the es- 
tates visited by Mr. Waterhoase were 
in good condition, and he claims that the 


concensus of opinion among business 
men in the Far East is against the 
Stevenson Restriction Law. 





THOMAS FOLLEN 


President Lion Tire & Rubber Co., 
Newly Elected President of The Mid- 
West Rubber 


Association 


Annual Meeting of U. S. Rubber 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the United States Rubber Co. will be held 
at the principal office of the company in 
New Brunswick, N. J. on Tuesday, April 
17th, at 11:30 o’clock for the purpose 
of electing directors and the transac- 
tion any and all b=siness that may 
properly come before the meeting. 
Transter books will not be closed, but 
the New Jersey law will not allow to be 


ot 


voted any share of stock which shall 
have been transferred after March 28, 
1923. 


MID-WEST HOLDS MARCH 
MEETING IN CLEVELAND 


Cooperation With Rubber Association of 


America Planned—Addresses Made by 
W. D. Hines, W. E. Wilson and E. 5S. 
Babcox—Attendance Very Satisfactory. 


The regular Mareh meeting and lunch- 


eon of the Mid-West Rubber Associa- 
tion was held at Cleveland Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Tuesday, March 
20th. It brought together mem- 
bers of the rubber trade from all 
parts of the country, and was one ot 


the largest and most profitable meetings 
ever held by the association. Consider- 
able credit is due the Cleveland 
mittee on arrangements tor the large at 


Com- 


tendance. 


Many manufacturers from the Akron 
district were present and took part in 
the diserssion of the various subjects 
considered. W. E. Wilson in his briet 
talk stated that in his mind the Seere 
tary’s oflice should be located in Akron, 
in order to aid the association’s officers 
to keep in direct touch with what was 


going on and to get important chances 


in prices, et cetera, at an earlier date 
than is otherwise obtainable in their 
present offices at Chicago. 

Mr. C. W. Seiberling, of the Seiber 


ling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, cited the 
point that getting together and creating 
good fellowship and_ friendly 
ation was the right road that would lead 
to snecess in the tire business. 

In the President 
Wuehter, on acecornt of illness in 
family, Vice-President Follen presided, 
and called the meeting to order at 10:30 
A. M. Among the eurrent transactions 
were Uniform Cost Accounting Methods 
and their application and adaptability 


co-oper 


Os 


his 


absence of 


for small manufacturers, this svbject 
being presented by FE. W. Kath of the 
Cleveland Rubber Corp. J. H. Deihl of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 8S. J. 
Roy of the Hannibal Rubber Co. and 
W. L. Burgess of the Burkoe Tire & 


Rubber Co. took part in the discussion 
that followed. 

As the result of an error in the elee- 
tion of officers and directors at the An- 
nual Dinner in January the following 


(Continued on Page 6) 








U.S. ANNOUNCES NEW 

“BALLOON” TYPE TIRES 
Preliminary Announcement is Made of 
Experiments Being Conducted on Large 
Tires with Thin Walls Flexible 


a Soap Bubble and as Strong as Steel.” 


as as 


Experimental work with large and 
thin automobile tires, described as “bal 
loon tires”’ hen done by the United 
state Tire Company The results of 
these experiments seem to indicate im 
portant changes in the future develop 
ment of pneumatic tires 

The first pneumatic tires used on bi 
eveles were called “balloon tires.” They 
were so much larger than the solid or 
eushion tires in vogue up to that time 


that their appearance occasioned consid 


erable humoro comment, but this was 
oon forgotten when the great advantages 
of the new tire came to be understood. 
The experimental work now under way 
may again make this appellation pop 
ular “ 

In the experiments now being carried 
on by the United States Tir Company, 
cord tires large in cross section and hav 
ing very thin carcasses have been sub- 


stituted lor the present conventional 
sizes with a view to providing greater 
eushioning tor passenger cars 

Tires Thin, Inflation Lower 

These large. thin tires, under equal 
oad conditions, can be operated with 
much lower inflation pressures than the 
smaller one " thereby inerease the 
nse ridin to a degree heretofore 
hye ed impossible For example, 34 
x ¢ tour ply eord tire have been tested 
on a nor equipped with 33 x 
» eight ply \t an inflation pres 
ure of 20 pounds per square inch thes 
‘halloon” ture i roll over a two by 
our ly 0 the road without any ap 
preeiable olt, and do it at low speeds 
The 33 >» tire . on the other hand, 
push this obst along the road sui 
Tu! thout ( over if unless the 
ir trave ( fast, and then a 
severe jolt | he experienced. 

These per tires have been substi 
tuted for those of conventional sizes and 
is accomplished without effect on the 
driving characteristics of the ear or on 
its road clearances Their inereased sec 
tional dimens‘on are obtained by using 


a smaller rim diameter 20 inch instead 
) 


of the present popular 23 inch so 
that the outside diameter is about the 
same. The 30 >, in this thin careass 
tvpe, replaces the 31 x 4; the 32 x 6 
replaces the 32 x 4%, and the 34 x 7 
the 33 x 5 These tires should not be 
confused with the new line of pneumatic 
truck tires in these same 20-inch rim 
diameter sizes They are comparable 
in outside diameter and sectional width. 
bet the truek tires, 5 inehes, 6 inches 
and 7 inches carry from eight to twelve 
plies of cord and operate at inflation 


pressures up to 100 pounds per square 


inch. These super tires for passenger 
ears are not appreciably heavier than 
the present size tires. 

Present experiments represent an ex- 


tension of the pneumatic principle in a 
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logical direction and bring the tire much 
tire “as 
strong 
fuel 
ot 


wonder- 


nearer the engineer’s ideal a 
flexible as a brbble and as 
There is 
consumption nor decrease in 
steering. In addition to their 
ful riding qualities these large tires give 
added braking effects and better 
nonskid and tractive qualities. In faet 
those who have ridden on them and also 


soup 


as steel.” no inerease in 


ease 


much 


in European cars equipped with fou 
wheel brakes state that the successful 
commercial development ot these bie, 


thin tires will unquestionably render the 
four-wheel and 
its Am 


brake svstem obsolete, 


prevent ever being popular in 
erica 

In its statement 
Tire Company that the 
announcement is made only as a matter 
of interest, and that much work has yet 
to be tires will be 


available to the public. 


the United States 


7 
makes it clear 


done before these 


RICHO COMPANY DOING 
BIG BUSINESS AFTER FIRE 
The plant of the Richo Manufacturing 
Co., at Washington Mills, New York, was 


completely destroyed by fire on January 


27 last. Within four days from the date 
ot the fire a modern fire proot building 
in Utiea, New York, was purchased, all 
the necessary equipment being brought to 
the plant by express, and by February 
12 the plant was in full operation, and 
the first shipments were made on March 
6th. The fact that the company had 
large stocks in the Akron and Trenton 
districts made it possible to renew ship 
ments before any eustomers were seri 
ously inconvenienced, 

The new factory at Utiea has two 
stories and basement, and covers a City 
block on Broad Street extending from 
Buffalo Street to Tilden Avenue, and is 
considered one the largest, most com- 
plete and best equipped antimony sul 
phuret plants in the country Besides 
the large .domestie business done by the 
Richo Manufacturing Co. they are also 
heavy exporters 


Goodyear Redeems Bonds 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
lias annovneed that it will pay on May 
1, 1923 through Dillion, Read & Co., 
sinking fund agent, $750,000, part prin 


cipal of the First Mortgage Twenty- 
Eight Year 8 per cent Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds, dated Mav 1, 1921. The 
bonds are in the denominations of $1,000. 
$500 and $100. 


Hood Wants Business Law 


The Hood Rrbber Co. and the 
hridge Rubber Co. have signed a petition 


Cam 


along with a hundred or more Mass- 
achrsetts business eoncerns that would 
make corruption in business a felony, 
punishable by fines ranging from $100 
to $500. The petition, recently sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, is aimed at 


people who endeavor to bribe employees 
or agents who accept bribes, commissions 
and discounts for corrupt services while 
engaged by their present employer. 
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MID-WEST HOLDS MARCH 
MEETING IN CLEVELAND 
Continued fro Page 5 


changes were enacted Thomas Follen, 
Pres. Lion Tire & Rxbber La 
Favette, Ind., was elected President of 
the Association to sneceed W. W. Wuceh- 
ter, Manager, the Nebraska Tire 
& Rcbber Co., Omaha, Neb. Mr. Wuch- 
ter has rendered excellent service for the 
past nineteen months as President of the 
Association. Sidney J. Roy, Hannibal 
Rubber Co., was elected first Vice-Pres- 
ident; W. G. Brown, Spreckles Savage 
Tire Co., San Diego, Calitf., second Vice 
President and W. E. Wilson, Akron 
Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, 
Ohio, Treasurer. 

At the conclusion of the 
meeting the association adjourned, and 
at 1 P. M. Ivencheon served. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon talks were made by 
W. D. Hines of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co.. W. E. Wilson and E. S. 
Babeox. 

“The Rubber Growers Association of 
Great Britain simply have sought to 
take advantage of a world wide business 
depression to ask for special consider- 
ation,” declared Mr. Hines. “Their 
losses have not been nearly as great as 
the American rubber industry and also 
other industries, particularly, our agri- 
culture and cotton,” he continued. In 
fact the British manufacturers have des 


. 
Co., 


Gen. 


business 


was 


eribed the growers’ manifesto as a 
“premium on inefficiency.” | (The full 
text of Mr. Hines Address appears on 
page 17 of this issue.) 

W. E. Wilson of the Akron Rubber 
Mold and Machine Co., in his introdue- 
tory remarks urged that the Western 
Association co-operate with the Rubber 
Association of America, while Edward 


S. Babeox, editor, India Rubber Review, 
suggested that it would be more profit- 
able for small tire companies to 
centrate in local and adjacent territory, 
rather than to endeavor to distribute 
their products throughout the country. 

In the diseussion that followed Mr. 
Hine’s address, he brought out that the 
sritish Rubber Growers’ Association had 
enough influence to have the restriction 
law passed to enable them to manipulate 
prices. Should prices be so manipulated 
that erude rubber to 50 eents a 
pound, it will mean that manufacturing 
costs of cord tires will be inereased by 
about 40 per cent, while the manufac- 
turing costs of solid tires will be mount- 
ed 70 per cent. 

At the conelusion of Hine’s talk 
on motion by Mr. Roy a of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Hines for his inspir- 
ing address. Mr. Roy also offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Be it resolved: 
That the Mid-West Rubber Manufactur- 
Association hereby and 
pledges its cooperation to the efforts of 
Mr Firestone and others to bring about 
modification complete elimination of 
the British restriction rubber pro- 
duction.” 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the 
Association adjourned, the next meeting 
to be held on Tuesday, May 15, at Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


con- 


foes 


Mr. 


vote 


ers’ endorses 


or 


on 





~~ 
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RETIRE GOODRICH STOCK 
AT MEETING ON APRIL 18 


Announcement has been made _ that 
annual as well as a special meeting of 
the stockholders of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. will be held in the company’s office 
at 1780 Broadway, New York City, on 
April 18, for the following purposes: 
To authorize an amendment of the Cer- 
tificate of Reorganization so as to reduce 
the total number of shares which may be 
issued, from 1,972,240 shares, of which 
1,500,000 are common shares without par 
value and 472,240 preferred shares of 
$100 par value, and to authorize the re- 
tirement of 11,880 shares of the preferred 
stock said shares having been acquired 
and are being held by the company, and 
which will corresporidingly reduce the 
amount of stated capital with which it 
will carry on business. 

Six directors will also be elected by the 
shareholders to hold office for a period 
of three years; to ratify and confirm all 
actions taken by the various committees 
during the year, and to transact any other 
business that may properly come betore 
the meeting. 


Hubbell Plant Taken Over 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Newton Falls Rubber Co., to take over 
the plant of the Hubbell Tire & Rubbe1 
Co., Newton Falls, O. It is planned to 
start operations early in March. 

Officers are R. J. Shindler, President; 
Irvin Jordan and A. C. Apple, vic 
presidents; W. W. Peters, secretary; J. 
A. Nichols, treasurer. 

The company is capitalized tor $250,- 
000 fifteen-year 7 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds and $500,000 common stock 
par value $100. It is stated that the 
company has been certificated to sell 
$189,000 of bonds and $305,000 stock, all 
of which has been placed. 


1923 Reliance Catalogue 

The Reliance Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
had just issued its revised rubberware 
catalogue for 1923. The contents of this 
catalogue are especially arranged for the 
convenience of rubber dealers and mer- 
chants, merchandise being listed under the 
following heads: Hose and _ Fittings, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods, Sanitary Rub- 
ber Goods, Gas Fitters’ Rubber Goods, 
Electricians’ Rubber Goods, Furnishing 
and Ironmongers’ Rubberware, Brewers’ 
and Bottlers’ Rubberware, Coachbuild- 
ers’ and Farriers’ Rubber Goods, Drug- 
gists and Surgical Rubberware, Toy, 
Fancy and Sporting Rubberware, Rubber 
Stamps and Pads, Motor and Cycle Rub- 
ber Goods, Ribber Boots and Shoes, 
Waterproot and Rainproof Garments. 

All prices listed in the book are sab- 
ject to a trade discount of 331% per cent 
at the time of issue with the following 
exceptions: Reliance Seamless hose, 
50 per cent; Reliance Seamless Garden 
Hose, Armozred, 35 per cent; Warne’s 
Patent Mozlded Seamless Garden Hose, 
3744 per cent; Black-Adder Two-Braid 
Hose, 40 per cent; Red Atlantie Two- 
Braid Hose, 30 per cent; Durance Gar- 
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den Delivery Hose, 20 per cent; Re- 
liance Special Delivery Hose, 35 per 
cent; Reliance Heavy Delivery Hose, 
20 per cent; Amazon Delivery Hose, 5 
per cent; Nile Brand Super Red Hose, 
12% per cent; Reliance Suction Hose, 
20 per cent; Woven Canvas Fire Hose, 
25 per cent. 

This is probably one of the most com- 
plete catalogs issued by any rubber com- 
pany, being a vertable encyclopedia of 
rubber goods used in the home, factory, 
office and for sports. 


Gibbs Resigns 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
that E. D. Gibbs, advertising manager, 
has resigned, his resignation taking effect 











E. D. Giprs 


April 1. Mr. 
own business with headquarters at 8 E. 
fist Street, N. Y. City, where he intends 
to market his invention, known as the 
Undertoot Golf Charts. This device has 
the hearty endorsement of such men as 
Chick Evans, Max Marston, Grantland 
Rice, John Herron and other prominent 
players. Mr. Gibbs has been the Good- 
rich advertising director for about tour 
years. Prior to that he was advertising 
manager of the National Cash Register 
Co. of Dayton, for twelve years. Mr. 
Gibbs also enjoys the reputation of be- 
ing a lecturer as well as a writer on ad- 
vertising and merchandising topics. 


Gibbs plans to enter his 


Knox Tire May Change Name 


When the stockholders of the Knox 
Tire and Rubber Co. meet in the com- 
pany’s offices in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, on 
April 16 they will be asked to consider 
the question of choosing a new name 
for the company. They will also be 
asked to decide the question regarding 
the number of shares into which the 
capital stock of the company shall be 
divided for the purpose of classifying 
them, with or without increasing the 
amount of said capital stock. 


~J 


RUMORED FORD IS TO 
BUY REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Henry Ford has been reported to have 
made overtures to purchase the Repub- 
lie Rubber Co. of Youngstown. This 
announcement has been received with in- 
terest by the large rubber manufactur- 
ers as well as by the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. 

Ford has been the largest single user 
of avto tires in the United States, and 
therefore will be hit harder by the re- 
cent advance in tire prices than any 
other consumer. But the effect of Ford’s 
decision to enter the tire producers’ field 
can be estimated from the statement of 
Harvey S. Firestone at the rubber con 
ference held in Washington last month: 
“During only three months has Ford 
purchased less than $1,000,000 worth of 
tires from the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. of Akron.” 

Many, however, are not inclined to 
believe that Ford has any idea of enter- 
ing the tire manufacturers’ field. Those 
persons based their assertions upon the 
statements of W. H. Smith, chief en- 
gineer of the Ford Motor Co., at the 
Firestone Rubber Conference. At that 
time Smith declared that Ford has al 
ways relied on established rubber con 
cerns to supply his tires and has found 
the plan entirely satisfactory. Smith 
also said that Mr. Ford was interested 
in the rubber men’s endeavors to secure 
the repeal of the British export tax on 
rubber, and that adjustment of this sit 
vation would be left to the rubber indus 
cry. 


Brazil Extends Rubber Aid 


In a cable trom Rego Montiro, Gov 
enor of Manaos, Brazil, recently sent 
to The Director General of the Pan 
American Union at Washington, an offer 
is made to help American participation 
in developing rubber growing in Brazil 
The eable reads as follows, “Please give 
} ; 


est possible publ city that Govenor 


Ntate offers business men or com pantes 
that may desire to establish themselves 
on the Amazon all the quarantees and 
facilities for the exploration of rubber, 
halata, wood, essences, et Rego Montiro, 


Grovenor. 


Lee Shows Profits of $370,492 

The Lee Rubber and Tire Company re- 
ports net $6,468,208 for the year ended 
Dee. 31, 1922, against $7,358,436 in the 
previous vear. Net profits for the year 
were $370,492, equal to $2.47 a share 
on the 150,000 shares of capital stock of 
no par value outstanding. In 1921 the 
company reported net profits equal to 6 
cents a share on the stock outstanding 
at that time. After payment of $300,000 
in dividends last vear the company re- 
ported a surplus of $70,493, increasing 
the profit and loss surplus on Dee. 31, 
1922 to $431, 089. 


Tyer Wage Increase 
The Tyer Rubber Co. of Andover, 
Mass., anno~nees an increase in wages of 
12% per cent, effective April 30. — 








GENERAL TIRE PRICE 
INCREASES ANNOUNCED 


Following the lead of | 3 .< Good 
ricn, (,o00d Ve i! ind \l lley othe r tire 
manutacturers have vithin the past two 
Wee} announced rire ana tubs price 

rense VAI ! to 15 per cent. 

The inerease to date received in our 
olhiee in 
) 
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Syra-Cord To Appoint Directors 


\ meeting ortly be ealled for 
the organization of board ot directors 
ol the Svra-Cord ire and Rubber Co 
The board will be composed ot promin 
ent SVvracuse busine rie H. O Smith, 
chairman o| t executive committee, 
Aa that the plant turning out about 
1) tires a day, and ; chedule ealling tor 
in output o OO tire d expected 
inet 

Pine Tree's Business Increases 


Sabattus, 


Me.. reports that busine is Increasing 


About 15,000 rubber heels are being 
turned ovt daily tor hich the company 

finding market on Lé Wistol and Au 
burn About 65 hands are now being 
employed aceordi to a statement of 
one otf the ofl al 


Allen ‘Tire Bankrupt 


A petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
against the Allen Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Allentown, Pa., has been filed in 
the United States District Court at Phil 
adelphia. The ereditors are Taylor Arm 
itage & Eagles, |r $34,186; Allentown 
New York C $449: F. 
Hersh Hardware Company, $17. 


arner Corporation, 


Rubber Coupons Forged 


Rubber 
one of our 


misuse ol 
tated in 
comes to light 
additional 
Straits 


In addition to the 
Export Coupons “as 
recent issves, there now 
further attempts to obtain 
coupons by forging. In Penang, 
Settlements, two men were arrested early 
forged export 
piculs, one pieul and 
found in their 


in January and rubber 
coupons ol five 


twenty-five catties were 
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possession in addition to the necessary 
printing them. The forger- 
coloring being poor 
Paper and a 
at the res 


plates lor 
ies were crude, the 
and the patterns 
printing press was also found 
} 


1ences ol the 


wrong. 
aACCI sed 
Schrader Valve Fishing Tool 
A new device for pulling the tire valve 


through the opening in the rim has just 
hee! placed on the mark et by A. Schrad 


er’s Sons, In 't is called a valve fish 
ing tool 


illustrated herewith, 1s at- 
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New Scurapver VALVE FisuHinG Too! 


tached to the valve stem after the tube 


has been inserted in the casing, the cross 
par 18 opening 1n 
the rim and the va 


It is claimed to work as 


dropped through the 
lve stem is then pulled 
into position 


vell on the heaviest pneumatics as on 
retail (fo 


the smallest The price 18 (/0¢. 


Tire Dealer Association Lima 


Tire Dealers 
1 
has been organ 


The Lima Automobile 
Association, Lima, Ohio, 
ized with the 
president is R A 
Tire and Supply Co. and the secretary 
and treas=rer is O. L. DeWesse. The 
resolution was adopted whereby the as 
with me 


membership of 20. The 
Conroy ol the Lima 


sociation will co-operate ‘wspaper 
preparation 


publhiea 


advertising managers in the 
of advertisements to prevent the 


tion of misleading vivertising. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD ELECTS 
A. L. SCHEUER PRE 


Announcement has been made _ that 
Arnold L. Sehe uer was elected President 
of The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., at the 
organization meeting of the Board of 
Directors held in New York on April 3. 
Mr. Seheuer succeeds A. B. Jones who 
resigned on March 13. 

The election of Mr. hardly 
surprise tor he is a large 
been a Director 


Scheuer 
comes as a 
stockholder and has long 
and Chairman of the Board for many 
In the above capacity Mr. Scheuer 
has been in active touch with all depart- 
ments of the Kelly-Springfield Company, 
manutacturing, executive and sales. 

Mr. Scheuer will soon give up his in- 
terests in the banking firm of H. P. 
Goldschmidt & Co., of 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, and will devote his entire 
time to his new 
known and liked by all the 
the Kelly organization. 

It was announced at the same time that 
all other company were 


re-elected. 


vears. 


position. He is well- 


members ot 


officers of the 


Wood Moves to 6 Church Street 


Wood, In rubber 
moved into more spacious 
Building, 6 

The corm 
pany commenced doing in its 
April 9. For several years 


Charles E erude 
brokers, have 
quarters in the Robinson 
Church Street, New York City. 
husiness 
ew othees on 
the company has been doing business at 


287 Broadway 


Concerns Make 10 Per 


Cent Wage Increase 


». ai 
I assalc 


Emplovees ot the New York Belting 
and Packing Co. and the Manhattan Rub 
ber Manufacturing Co. of Passaic, N. ; 
have received a 10 per cent increase in 
effective April 2 and 5 
tively, More than two thousand em 
plovees are emploved by the two Passaic 


wages, respec - 


( omlpanies, 


COCOCECRCCCOCCRECERRROCEORRECORRCTCRREEE 


Domestic Exports of Rubber Reclaimed and Scrap and Old 


from the United States by Countries, for the 


Calendar Year 


1922 


Belgiun 

Franfe 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Swedes n 

Turkey in Europe 

England 

Scotland 

Canada 
Maritime Provinces 
Quebec and Ontario 


Prairie Provinces 
Mexico 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Cuba 
Argentina 
China 
Hongkong 
Japan 


New Zealand 


Total 


S« rap and Old 


Reclaimed 


Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 
173,570 9,129 
21,089 1,197 1,125,486 61,105 
2,077 467 2,714,453 93,021 
6,512 Ia7 1,959 42 
13,425 546 
20K 50 1,504,198 110,153 
19,274 2,125 29,049 1,665 
29.666 1,800 
81,422 6,592 168,889 10,644 
4,045 162 
40,738 2,977 11,430 672 
2,954,295 196,907 1,789,209 37,538 
1,896 242 
6,593 R98 37,202 287 
13,500 1,800 
366 45 178 30 
20) 

20,290 820 
20.000 1,000 
41,743 4.277 725,307 9,885 

95 34 
2,274,424 216,257 8,383,752 340,541 


SIDENT 
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THORNTON EMMONS IS 
TRANSFERRED TO COLUMBUS 


Thornton Emmons, assistant Sales 
Manager of the American Zine Sales 


Company is transferring his headquar- 
ters from New York City to Columbus, 
Ohio. The change is being made so that 
\Mr. Emmons can give his personal at- 
tention to the sales promotion work in 
the Mid-West. 

Mr. Emmons is a native of 

graduate of Princeton, class of 
and for the past four years has 
assistant sales manager ot the company 
with offices in New York. At the onxt- 
break of the war he entered the Navy, 
aving been with the company tor several 


Alaska; is 
1914, 


heen 


vears after his graduation from Prinee- 
\. C. Eide will take charge of the 
Paint and Rubber Research labratories 


at Columbus Production Manager. 


as 


The Columbus plant will be in charge 
J. I. Wall, plant manager, who here 
ore was the company’s purchasing 


American Officers Re-elected 

F. H. Snyder was re-elected president 
the American Rubber & Tire Co., Ak- 
. O., at a recent meeting of the board 


directors. Floyd C. Snyder was 
elected vice-president, succeeding J. W. 
Ro« k : H. L. Houk was re-elected sec- 


Johnson, 
manager, was made a 
Stull, who left Me Graw 
promotion and adver- 
for the American 


manager. 


and treasurer, and J. T. 
factory 
R. R. 


sales 


tar 


the 


airector. 


new 


to hecome 
manager com- 


panv, was made sales 


New Excel Bond Issue 

\t a recent meeting of the stockholders 

the Excel Rubber Co., held at Wads- 
orth, Ohio, officials were 
ithorized to $125,000 worth 
vrold Stockholders also re-elected 
Officials 
that the factory is running day and 
cht shifts making belts 
lusively. 


company 
issue ot 
bonds. 
board directors. 


same ol! 


now and are 


Estimates U. S. Tire Exports 

Officials of the Miller Rubber Co. es- 
that approximately 1,350,000 
casings will be exported this year from 
this country The available market for 
utomobile casings outside of the United 
States, they claim, is in the neighbor- 
ood of 6,000,000 casings. At this rate 
\merican manutacturers are getting 
it 23 per cent the available tire 


export brsiness. 


+ 


mate 


ot 
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EMMONS 


THORNTON 


MEXICAN IMPORT DUTIES 
LEVIED ON RUBBER GOODS 


The Mexican import duties are the 
same for all countries. In addition to 
the stated duties, there are a Federal 


surtax of 10 per cent of the duties and 
a nmiunicipal tax of 2 per cent thereof. 


A fee of 5 per cent calculated 
on the invoice value of the goods 
is charged for the certification of 
the consular invoice. When _— ship- 


ments originate at points other than the 
point of exit from the country, a com- 
mercial invoice viseed as to market value 


by the Mexican Consul having juris- 
diction over the place of origin must 
accompany the consular invoice when 
presented for certification. There is no 


fee charged for certification of commer- 
cial invoice covering shipments valued 
under $5. When the shipment is valued 
from $5 to $50, the fee for certification 
of commercial invoice is $1; when the 
shipment is valued over $50, the certi- 
fication fee is $2. 

Kilo equals 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 
By legal weight is meant the weight of 
the goods together with that of their in- 
terior packings, such as wrappers, re- 
ceptacles, cardboard and wooden boxes, 
tins, ete., inclosed in the outer packing 
ease. By gross weight meant the 
weight of the goods with all their out- 
side and inside without de- 
ducting weight of hoops, ete., used for 
packing. The Mexican equals 
$0.498 at normal exchange. 


is 
coverings, 


peso 


Rate of Duty 


Articles ( Pesos per kilo) 
eumatic tires of rubber and inner tubes for the same (including all pneumatic 
tires for whatever use) (Gross Weight) ‘ 2.00 
d rubber tires, perforated or not (including all solid tires, even those for chil 
iren’s amusement vehicles) (Gross Weight) ....... Somme ‘ ; : 1.00 
ufacturers not specified, of celluloid, gutta percha, rubber, rubberized cloth, 
. axed or varnished with drying oil (including tubes for flower stems, leaves for 
»wers, cushions for billiard tables, rubber thread, and druggists’ sundries) 
Legal Weight) iG ; Shee eee eecee wea : ; 0.60 
peltis “ of rubber and those of cotton or hemp, tarred, for machinery (Gross 
Weight) com , 0.25 
tubber hose more than 15 millimeters in external diameter, even containing cloth 
DUN, Pee Die. so vad be stacbiaak & a. pt eceaaind ba : 0.15 
lachine packing of all kinds (Gross Weight) . Sie cd : 0.05 
tubber footwear, even when containing cloth. (Legal Weight) 1.99 
bber in sheets of all kinds oO ie Re 0.12 
ental rubber (Legal Weight) rkenaw sauce 4.00 


WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS 
ANNUAL BLUE BOOK OUT 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers has just published its 
Blue Book, commemorating the associa- 
tion’s Tenth Anniversary. The volume 
is unique inasmuch as it neither a 
directory or a catalogue, containing at 
the same time a wealth of information 
of interest to all buyers and sellers of 
waste materials. 

One of the interesting features of the 
book is a review of the association’s his- 
tory, as well as an article dealing with 
the standards of serap rubber specifica 
tions and packing. This article also con- 
tains trade customs and words, 
useful to the dealer, while exports and 
imports of India Rubber serap or refuse, 
fit only for remanutacture, are given 
in table form, covering the years 1910 to 
1922. Other articles deal with paper 
mill supplies, recovery -of secondary 
metals, wool stock, et cetera. 


is 


he | de 


Falor Expects to Reopen 
The Falor Mfg. Co., factory in Akron, 
has been closed since the company was 
placed in involuntary receivership in 
February. It is expected that the plant 
will be reopened shortly, according to 


W. T. Akers, receiver. Assets of the 
company are listed at $34,000 and lia 
bilities at 58,000. 


Eckrode Rights Sold 
The North Eastern Rubber Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., was recently organized to 
take over the patent rights of the Eck 
rode rubber flap, formerly manutactured 


by the Eckrode Rubber Co., Ine., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
Adrian O. Murray will have charge of 


sales and distribution with offices at 280 
North Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Production is now under way at the 


factory under the supervision 
Degenring, the inventor. 


Elizabeth 


ot Gustav 


Northern Takes Over Biltwell 
The Northern Rubber Co., recently in- 
corporated at Columbus, Ohio, and cap 


italized at $450,000, has recently pur 
chased the plant of the Biltwell Tire 


Co. between Kenmore and Barberton for 


$200,000. Among the incorporators of 
the Northern Rubber Co. are: L. J. 
Schott, former president of the Ama- 


zon Rubber Co., and R. W. Kent form- 
er vice-president of the Republic Rub- 
ber Co. The tires of the new company 
will be known as “Northern” tires. The 
Biltwell company went into receivership 
about a year ago. Its plant has a cap- 
acty of 600 tires and tubes a day. The 
new company has resumed production. 


India Declares Dividend 

Directors of the India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., declared a regular quarterly 
dividend on the preferred stock of 1%, 
per cent and on common stock of one 
per cent, payable April 2. Officials of 
the company reported good business dur- 
ing the past year and prospects for 1923 
are bright, they say. 
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FIRESTONE SCHOLARSHIP 
IS OPENED TO STUDENTS 


High school students will compete for 


the H. S. Firestone Four Years Uni- 


versity Scholarship, which provides not 
only taition, but room, board, books and 
special fees also. The subject assigned 
is “The Influence of Highway Transpor- 
tation | pon the Religious Life of My 
Community.” The essay should not ex- 


ceed 700 words, and all essays should be 


submitted to the high school principal 
by May |] 
Announcement of the contest is being 


made to 
school principals, and students as rapidly 
all available lterature 

tabulated for the in 


superintendents of schools, hich 


is po sible, while 


is being listed and 


formation of the prospective contestants. 
Only the best three essays trom each 
hieh school, however, will be forwarded 
to the Highway Edueational Board, of 
which Joh J Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, is chairman. 
All essa he graded on a basis of 
‘ edge oO t! subject and compos 
f ( ‘ n appearance will 
‘ ‘ o deratiot This is th 
ti (*¢ ( ent that rin scholar 
I th ™ 
Export Permits and Duties Col- 
lected in Straits Settlements 
\\ ( troller of Rubber 
| ; created under the 1 
e of the Stra 
" collected or 
’ { e Colon, dur 
Qe nted to $49,000, 
( ' 2 450.030 pound 
rao f Rp deductions of valu 
| ires nm the 
elude | el stoel 
( inv estates 
HDe! oT i sé 1! 
‘ r L339 te 
‘ 1 | dealers Sol 
r consideration and 
made so late 
N hye | time during which 
om mm ed f heen extended 
he end 1) er 
Senator Wise Buys Kendall 
State S¢ tor | -£ Wise has pal 
el ed pl int and equipment otf the Ken 
dall Tire and Rerbber Co. of Massillon, 
Ohio for $26,670 Senator Wise expects 
to re-s¢ tl property to a rubber con 
cern which most ely will continue its 
operat o1 The property was bought at 
1 sheriff ile at the lowest figure set 
he the an--r 
New Capital For Chillicothe 
Stockholders ot the Chilheothe Rubber 
(Co. unanimously endorsed the company ’s 


plan to meet fixed obligations and to 
provide new capital, while many of the 
stocl hold rs Ds¢ ribed to the bond iss "e 


ms ote red nder tl 
I pp, company, asserts 
that in the near frture the company will 


he tcrning ont abot 100 easines a day. 


new plan. Mr. George 


manager of the 
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He, furthermore, stated that the coming 
year will be one of the biggest in the 
industry, and it is his object to get all 
of the trade that the local company can 
handle and still produce a product that 
will leave nothing to be desired by the 
trade. 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES DURING MARCH 
On March 16th the Tire Specification 
Committee met in the Association offices 
and presented to representatives of the 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment its recommendations as to 
sirable specifications for pneumatic and 
inner t=bes. 


de- 


solid tires and 
> > > 

The Executive Committee of the Rub- 

ber Sundries Manufacturers Division 

held its regular monthly meeting at the 


Union League Club on the evening of 
Mareh 20th. In connection with the 
consideration of the composite list of 


trade names registered by members with 


the Association, which had been distrib- 
uted prior to the meeting, it was con- 
cluded that each member should intorm 
the Association office as to the names 
which it desires to eliminate and those 
which should be continued on the regis 
te! Consideration was also given to 
the desirability of inaugurating a plan 
under which the members might exchange 
eredit information. Definite action was 
vithheld in conneectio1 with this subject 
so that memb« may care fully study it 
prior to the ext meeting when tit will 
be discussed to conclusion. It was de 
cided to hold at the Yale Club on April 
6th a general conterence of rubber sun 
dries manufacturers, particularly those 


producing bathing Caps, rubber cloves, 
sheet goods, rubber balls, balloons and 
tovs Non-members ot the Rubber As- 
sociation, as well as members of the Rub 
ber Sundries Manufacturers Division, 
are to he invited to this conterence, 
vlhich will be devoted to a diseussion of 
problems ot 1! tual interest 

The Foreign Trade Division met at 
the Yale Club on Mareh 21st at which 
time it was coneluded to reprint several 


the 
“Why 
for dis- 
Some ot 


editions of 
entitled 
hette r’’. 
markets. 


of the 
educational 
Straight 
tribut‘on in foreign 
the other 
at this 
American 


more important 
pamphlet 
Side Tires are 
considered 
the exelusion of 
preterential tariff 
; dissemination abroad 
matter concerning the 
industry, and the dis- 
™ba and Porto Rico of the 
tire 


important sub jects 
meetil 
tires 


treatment by 


were 
from 
Spain 
of edueational 

American rubber 
tribution in ¢ 
poster abuses. 


concerning common 


. . * 


The Tire Executive Committee held its 


reguiar monthly meeting at the Lotos 
Club on March 28th, when a number of 
important subjects were considered 

. . ° 


The reg-lar monthly meeting of the 
Board of Direc held at the 
Lotos Clab on March 29th, when a num- 
matters of a 


rs 


was 


ber ot routine nature were 


considered. 
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BELGIAN RUBBER MARKET 
WORTH INVESTIGATION 


The demand for tires constitutes the 
most important branch of the Belgian 
import rubber trade, although the Can- 
adian Trade Commissioner, A. S. Bleak- 
ney, writing in Commercial Intelligence 
Journal of March 24, asserts that the 
demand for fire hose, steam hose, brew- 
ers’ hose and mechanical rubber goods 
is firm. A demand for rubber overshoes 
is also being cultivated, American, French 
and British overshoes being displayed 
now in Belgian boot shops. 

At present the registration of moto 
vehicles in Belgium shows that there are 
12,000 automobiles, 12,000 trucks, 7,500 
motor cycles and 800,000 bicycles 
Michel'n does about 65 per cent of the 


at.tomotive tire business, Englebert about 
20 per cent and the rest is divided be 


Miller and 


Goodrich, 


tween Goodvear, 
the United States Robber Co. 
Since Belgi m is primarily an indus 


trial country there is naturally a steady 


demand for stoam hose. The most pop 
ular sizes range from '-inch to 2-inch 
inside diameter, varying by about 
inch sizes. Wall thicknesses vary trom 
3/16-inch to %-inch. In the current 
quality the 3/16- inch wall, 1l-inch in 
ternal diameter, t-ply, resists three te 
four atmospheres In regards to fir 
hose one English concern is said to have 


the Armusties 


noted, has it 


328, 1 iv 


sold 


Each commune, it may 


reet sll 


own specifications, which follow im sub 


stance the requirements as laid down b 


the Brussels Fire Department. 

In Belgium there are about 1,590 brew 
eries equipped with motive power.. Llence 
there is a corresponding demand tor bee 
hose. The sizes generally demanded are 
3-inch inside measurement to 24-inch. 
The wall thicknesses average about 3/16 
inch. 


Another line that is being developed 


in Belgium is the demand for druggists’ 


sundries. Hot water bottles, combina 
tion water bottles and fountain syringes 
are now being displayed by Belgium 
merchants. The trade marks ot Good- 
year Glove Co., U. S. Rubber Co., and 


Miller’s are not infrequently seen. There 
is also a growing demand tor rubber 
bladders, stch as are used in soccer and 
basket balls. Eat from 1l-ineh 
to 3-ineh b lb are also rood sellers. Rub 
her invalid 
other important items of trade. 

At this time, however, the Belgiun 
market is said to be “stocked”, but Com 
missioner Bleakney believes it is “worth 


investigation for future exploitation.” 


syringes 


sponges and shions are 


Mortgage Delays Transfer 
Beeause the satisfaction of a second 
mortgage was not properly executed, 
title to the plant of the Middletown Rub- 
ber Co. did not pass to A. Hollander & 
Son, who recently purchased the prop- 
erty at auction As soon as the prop- 
er signature is appended to the mort- 
gage papers Mr. Hollander will take 
title and possession. 


Al 
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M.A.M.A. FOREIGN TRADE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


S. W. Dorman has been appointed 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufaeturers Association. 

W. O. Rutherford, Vice President of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, who formerly served as Chairman 
f th's Committee, is now President of 
the association. 

Announcement of the complete person- 
nel of the Committee was made by M. 
L. Heminway, General Manager of the 
association: Chairman—S. W. Dorman, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Overseas Motor Service Corp., New York 
City; John F. Kelly, Jr. Export Sales 
Manager, Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Export Dept., New York City; E. P. 
Chalfant, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Gill Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ili.; 
W. F. Earls, Advertising Manager, 
United States Rrbber Export Co., New 
York City; Seeretary-——M. Lincoln Schus- 
ter, The Motor and Accessory Manutfac- 

rers Association, New York City. 

More than 150 of the 430 companies 
affiliated with the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacttrers Associaton are already 
actively interested in promoting the 
sales of motor eq2ipment and units over- 
It is expected that this number 
the foreien 


SCAS. 
will inerease as the work of 
trade committee 
The Foreign Trade Committee will give 
particvlar attention to co-ordinating co- 
yperative activities with the Automotive 
rean of Fore gn and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C., and 
general will safeguard and promote 
the foreign trade interests of the parts 
and manufacturers and the 
tomotive industry as a whole. 


progresses. 


Division, Br 


accessory 


Wemple With Evans Lead Co. 


The American Zine, Lead & Smelting 
announced that L. E. Wemple, 
manager of the company’s subsidiaries 
Columbus, Ohio, has resigned his po- 
tion to become Vice-President and Pro- 
ction Manager of the Evans Lead Co. 
In 1908 Mr. Wemple was graduated 
mm the Massachusetts Institute of 
chnology as a metallurgical engineer. 
lle was first employed by the Hoyt Metal 
Co., St. Lonis, as superintendent of 
melting operations. He remained with 
lat company rntl 19'3, resigning to 
ome assistant manager of the Canoy 


has 


{oOo 


d Deering, Kansas, smelters of the 
\merican Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 


om 1914 to 1916 he was chief metal- 
zist of the same company. In 1916 
was made manager of the American 

« Oxide Co. and subsequently of the 
\meriean Zine Sales Co., s~bsidiaries of 
the American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 
Mr. Wemple is the author of many scien- 

t he papers on the refining of slab zine and 
e manufacture and vses of zine oxide. 

in his new position Mr. Wemple will 
nediately become responsible for the 
prodretion in two new and large plants, 
lt by Marshall Evans within the past 
r and doing business exceeding 25,000 
ons annually of lead and lead products. 
Mr. Wemple is a member of the fol- 
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lowing organizations: American Insti- 
tute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, American Chemical Society, Am- 
erican Society for Testing Materials, Am- 
erican Zine Institute, and was formerly 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
The National Paint, Oil & Varnish Asso- 
ciation, in addition to being past-presi- 
dent of the Columbrs Club. 


Henri Julliot Dead 
Henri Julliot, 67, French engineer and 
originator of the semi-rigid type of air- 
ship, and at one time connected with the 
aeronautical department of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., died of heart disease, 
March 16, in New York. 


M. Julliot was born at Fontainebleau, 








JULLIOT 


HENRI! 


France. After gradcating from the 
Central School of Engineers at Paris, he 
became technical director of the sugar 
refineries of Lebazdy brothers and it 
was to this association that was due the 
first scecessft 1 modern airship, the Le- 
bardy type Jaune, which made her trials 
in November, 1902. 

It was largely dre to the efforts of 
M. Jvlliot from that date on that air- 
ship constrnction has advanced to the 
position held today. 

Following the entrance of the United 
States in the war of 1914-18, M. Julliot 
became technical advisor and chief en- 
gineer of the aeronautical department of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
and in this capacity he produced several! 


of the early “Blimps” or B class non- 
rigid airships for the United States 
Navy. After the war, M. Julliot settled 


in New York where he engaged in the 
aeronattical consulting business. 


Goodyear Elects New Directors 


At the annval meeting of stockholders 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
H. B. Manton, George W. Crouse and 
Fred M. Harpham of Akron and W. M. 
L. Fiske of Chicago were added to the 
board of directors. Other directors and 
officers were re-elected. 


il 


CHICAGO GETS SAFETY 
MEETING ON APRIL 17 


The Midyear Safety Conference to be 


held under the joint auspices of the 
National Safety Cozncil’s Engineering 
Section, the Chicago Safety Council 


and the Western Society of Engineers 
will be held in Chicago on April 17. 
The morning topic, “Handling Mater- 
ial”, will be approached from the con- 
structive side by a discussion of the meth- 


ods of eliminating manual hazards 
through the tse of mechanical equip- 
ment. All papers read at this session 


will be limited to ten or twenty minutes, 
in order to permit general discussion ot 
the topie. 

The afternoon meeting will consider 
the sabject of “Dest and Fume Hazards”. 
This topic will be disenssed by experts 
from three different angles, and their 
addresses will deal with the industries 
tsing chemical processes or certain 
materials that g@ve off fumes or dust 
that are either injuriozs to health or 
are explosive, or both. The conference 
will close with a “Get Together Dinner” 
meeting, and speakers of unusual ability 
on industrial and pzxblie safety pol'cies 
have promised to be present. 


Morrison Promoted 

The Mohawk Rabber Co., Akron, O.., 
announces that S. B. Morrison has been 
advanced to the managership of the Kan- 
City Branch, he having formerly 
been a member of the Dallas Branch sale 
organization. Kelly has taken 
over the Southern Ohio territory formerly 
covered by E. F. Fraher, resigned. Mr. 
Fraher has entered the retail tire b-1si- 
ness at Chillicothe, Ohio. He will feature 
Mohawk tires. 


sas 


George 


New Tire Factory 

The Birmingham Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Birmingham, Alabama, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture cord and 
fabric tires and inner t Lynn Mur- 
ray is president of the new company, 
while W. F. Tidyman, formerly con- 
nected with The Overland Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., is factory manager. 


bes. 


New Capital For Plantations 

The East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Lim- 
ited, recently offered 6,000,000 shares of 
capital stock at 2 shillings a share for 
public subscription. The purpose of the 
new issue was to provide additional cap- 
ital to acquire, work and develop the 
companies estates in Kedah, Trenggan- 
ud and Johore, Malaya. Main offices of 
the company are in London. 


Wulff’s Output Increases 

The Studebaker-Wulff Rrbber Co of 
Marion, Ohio, is purchasing new mold 
material with intentions of turning out 
about 1,000 tires a day. During the 
winter the company has been operating 
at plant capacity to fill orders, The 
company has also ordered a new 66- 
inch calender, two 60-inch mills, two 
15 foot vuleanizers, one 250 h.p. rotary 
converter together with motors and ac- 
cessories. 
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GERMAN IMPORT DUTIES 
LEVIED ON RUBBER GOODS 


(7erman import duties levied on rubber 
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the number of paper marks required for 
the payment of import duties was in- 
ereased to 4,750 times the basic gold 


rates, as specified in this cireular. The 


goods are the same for all countries. It mark is equal to $0.238 at normal ex- 
is important to keep in mind, however, change; on February 24, 1923, it was 
that m Ipme be admitted unless quoted at $0.00004425. Unless otherwise 
the German porter has obtained a mentioned the dutiable weight shall be 
Government license beforehand the gross weight, less the tare allowance 
[he rates are stated in gold, actually in pereentages of gross weight, as given 
pi le in paper at the rate fixed weekly at the end of each tanff number according 
hy e Gern Government For the to kind of packing. The kilo is equiv- 
period | ! 7 to February 13, 1923, alent to 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 
eeereeree See Tee eee eee eee et eeeee seeeereceereeeeee TTITTIIITILI Iii 
German Import Duties 
Rate of Duty 
(Gold marks per 
Articles 100 kilos) 
\ j a rubber 
! i th or without admixture of resi (Gross weight) 3.00 
Soft india rubber paste vhether or not dyed or mixed with asbestos, graphite, or other 
ateria rolled sheet yf the same; cuttings and strips of india rubber, unmanu 
4 l t heets with wire or wirework rolled ir all the foregoing, 
‘ ed i gutta-percha paper (Gross weight) 5.00 
Cut sheet pate ‘ of ernde, refined, or dyed india rubber, mixed or not with 
ilph yt he aterials, not vulcanized; also cuttings and strips of the same 
inmanufactured 5.00 
lars Case 5 ASK . 
l lia itytne ! ad irawn or cut 
Not I th arns 10.00 
Vith arns of vegetable or animal textile materials loosely wound round or plaited 
there 20.00 
“i ! i h silk or with yarn containing silk 60.00 
Wound ind h other yarns 40.00 
lat Case 16% ask 16% baskets, 130; bales, 6% 
India ibber tul 
For tire of vehi wheels 180.00 
Fo talks of ar al flowers ; 120.00 
Other kind lia bber tubing with an underlayer of vegetable textile mater 
ials: tubing of vegetable textile materials impregnated or coated with india rub 
ber o7 h nal layers of india rubber; tubing of india rubber plaited or 
ound witl t all these, whether combined or not with common metals or 
all thereof 120.00 
Tare Cas By wsks, 130 baskets, 99%: bales, 6% 
Drivi belt f fabri impregnated or coated with india rubber, or with external 
or internal layers of india rubber; of india rubber with external or internal lay 
ers f fabr 50.00 
Tare Cases, 16% casks, 16% baskets, 139; bales, 6% 
Wag ove factured, of coarse fabrics impregnated or coated with india 
rubber, or with internal layers of india rubber 60.00 
are—Cases, 160%; casks, 16%; baskets, 13%; bales, 6% 
Foot ar of lia rubber, with or without soles of other materials 
Ily ar? hed 140.00 
Var hed 200.00 
lar Case l , casks, 16° baskets, 130; bales, 6% 
India bi t wheels of vehicles; also covers for the same, of fabrics impreg 
ated rated h india rubber or with internal layers of india rubber 180.00 
Tare Cases, 130,; casks iy basket, 9% bales, 6% 
Var of ft (a vuleanized) india rubber, or wares entirely or partly coated with 
a I therwise mentioned, so far as they do not become liable to higher 
at f I ’ 1 of their combination with other materials 
i, dyed, nor printed; floor-cloths of such india rubber with or 
rlayer of fabric or felt; sheet india rubber combined with fab 
I rollir piston packing, stuffing-box packing, and cord packing 
f uY f yar r felt, in combination with india rubber or with stearic 
r asbestos, as well as other piston and cord packing of 
40.00 
} ‘ fur hed with impressed patterns floor cloth of 
itl r without an underlayer f fabr felt 60.00 
( 1 / ha 9% bales, 6% 
} ed or coated th india rubber or it} ernal layers of 
1 t I atior vith india rubber thread tissues of india 
1 with arns india rubber war oated with fabrics 
all the w he the fabri: é ArT onsist 
180.00 
‘> 100.00 
( { >: bales, 6% 
d th for card factories h special permission 
30.00 
Ca 136 ye bales, 6% 
BR HT re there 
paste \ ar i 
. 5.00 
\ for dental purpose ombined with color, metal pow 
100.00 
‘ 11S bale 2% 
anized) i plates, bar even if cut p, but not furt 
R i f hardened india rubber, shaped but still show 
and ue requiring further work 4 vorked plat 
r th ar der layer of fabri r paper 10.00 
Tare Case ; 11¢ bale 2% 
Tubes of hardened india ber, not further worked 40.00 
Tare—Cases, 11° \ bales, 29, 
Other wares of hardened india rubber combined or not with other materials, so far 
ve th j me able to higher rates of duty by reasor f such combination 45.00 
Ca asks, 16¢ baskets, 130 bales, 60% 
‘ NERAL NO O CHAPTER VII: Wares of gutta percha, balata gum, or india rubber 
titute snufactures entirely or partly coated with these materials, so far as not especially 
I lassed as india rubber wares. | 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SEEKS 
EXCESS LINES ELIMINATION 


The Domestic Distribution Department 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has launched a movement 
among the distributors of the country 
looking to the elimination of exeess va 
rieties in all lines of mechandise. In 
this connection, the department has just 
issued an illustrated pamphlet in which 
great stress is placed upon the savings 
and inereased profits which ean be 
effected by an active study of simplifica- 
tion. 

It is stated in the pamphlet that “today, 
through useless competition, variety has 
been piled upon variety, visiting upon * 
distribution much expense and confusion 
of effort.” 

To substantiate this contention, the 
pamphlet cites the following appropriate 
example: | 


“In a certain industry there had been 
futile attempts for several years to reduce 
the number of forms such as order blanks, 
receipts, shipping manifests, ete., to some 
sort of uniformity and consistency of 
practice. Hundreds of varieties wert 
in use but not more than six or eight were 
needed. The problem was precisely the 
same in every establishment far as 
their relations with customers were con- 
cerned. Yet although there was a strong 
demand within the association for a re- 
duction in the number of these forms, 
some trifling but unconquerable reasons 
existed to explain their inability to pro- 
ceed. Upon appealing to this Depart- 
ment, a method was devised which involved 
a conference between the representatives 
of this Department, of the Industry and 
of the Department of Commerce, as a ¢ 
consequence of which a committee was 
appointed which after a few months’ 
study has reduced the several hundred 
forms to a maximum of eight and which 


SO 


presently, will offer its report for 
adoption by the associated industry as : 
whole.” 


“A period has arrived in distribution’ 
the pamphlet concludes “when the demand 
insistent that distributors shall mani 
fest an active interest in the betterment 
and progress of that branch of business 
through which they serve the publie andé 
our duty as the Domestic Distributior 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce ‘ 
of the United States places us squarely) 
before you as an agency to cooperate wit! 
vou to the extreme limit of our capacity.’ 
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Anchor Plant Sold 
Final mad 


in the sale of the Anchor Rubber Co., o 
Barberton, Ohio, to a company headed b 
Frank Zachar, with three others of th 
former stockholders, A. M. Tomsik, Stev 
Hanie and George Hanzel. 

The «purchase price was $15,006 
Appraisal of the property last Noven 
ber was $16,138. The factory was placed 
in the hands of a receiver, John Laver\ 
last October. It has not yet been an 
nounced when the new company will ré 
sume operations. 


confirmation was recently, 
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OPPOSITION AGAINST 
RUBBER LAND BILLS 


Editorial In Manila Bulletin States that it 
Was Unfair to Impose Tax of 10 Per 
Cent on Benefactors Who Would Re- 
claim Waste Lands in Philippines. 


In recent issues of THe Rupsper AGE 
(Feb. 25, 1923, Page 376 and Mar. 25, 
1923, Page 446) there was given news 


of the attempted legislation in the Phil- 
ippine Legislature in which it was pro- 
posed to make land grants up to 50,000 
acres for the purpose of growing rub- 
ber and attracting outside capital to the 
islands. In later reports we learned that 
this legislation was defeated. 

Opposition to these bills was made in 
several quarters, foremost of which were 
fwo leading editorials in the Manila 
(P. I.) Bulletin of February 13 and 14. 
The editorials, reproduced below in full, 
state in substance that a tax of 10 per 
eent on the public benefactor who will 
devote his millions to this undertaking 
is decidedly unfair when it is remem- 
bered that the lands need reforestation 
and the country needs development. 

The editorial in the issue of February 
13 was as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture and 
Resources has forwarded to the legislature a 
proposal from the bureau of forestry, made his 
own, whereby the government would give 20- 
year licenses on 20,000-hectare tracts of public 
lands that are now worse than waste lands to 
corporations that would develop them as rubber, 
quinine and camphor plantations; and when the 
cost of the project had been recovered by the 
corporations, the government would collect a 
special tax of ten per cent of the market value 
of the product. The secretary explains that these 
lands require reforesting. Presumably existing 
laws have habitually been disregarded, until the 
forests have been destroyed and erosion bids fair 
to make the lands worthless 

It is stated that there is this danger, also that 
only a portion of the lands is suited to farming, 
and that while reforestation is the remedy, the 
government does not have the funds to under- 
take the work. Yet it is proposed to tax the 
public benefactor who wil] devote his millions 
to this undertaking one peso in every ten he is 
able to make out of it 

In fact, while the purpose to amend the lease 
regulations covering public lands suitable for 
rubber, quinine and camphor is commendable, as 
this proposal reaches the legislature it embraces 
provisions that the committee to which it may be 
assigned will do well to eliminate in order to 
make the evident frank purpose of the depart- 
ment effective. Surely there should be no special 


Natural 


tax at all, other than a tax per hectare (which 
would not pyramid with the advancing enter- 
prise of the lessee), for such a tax might at 


anytime, give the market to producers in other 
countries Surely, too, such leases (they would 
amount to that) ought not be subject to can 
cellation at the will of anyone Let it be a mat- 
ter of the law of contracts Such laws are 
presumed to safeguard private interests; they will 


also safeguard the public interest 


r + a 

The next day, February 14, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared under the 
heading, “Time To Shape Sails:” 

Much as we need development of public lands, 
it is hardly necessary to prostitute any reputation 
we may have enjoyed for sound business judg 
ment by submitting a proposition for the develop 
ment of potential rubber and other forest lands 
under terms such as have proposed in a 
bill just submitted for consideration by the 
legislature 


been 


In this column yesterday morning some com- 
ment upon the proposal was made. Consider- 
ation of the subject has convinced us that we 


did not go far enough in pointing out its weak- 
nesses 

As a pure business proposition, who is going 
to undertake development ef a hitherto unde- 
veloped project, on a 20 years’ basis and with 
the necessity for dividing the profits that might 
accrue even within that short period? 

And this proposition is being placed by a 
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GOOD-BYE TO NATURAL 
RUBBER! 


Out in Cedar Rapids they are 
claiming that a substitute for rubber. 
whose proper name will be “artificial 


rubber.” will revolutionize the in- 
dustry. They claim that this article, 
whose main ingredient is common 


shale, can be manufactured for less 
than three cents a pound. 

As a result of this “discovery” a 
new corporation is being formed, and 
which is to be backed by 100,000 good 
American dollars. A charter has al- 

applied for, and it is 
that the plant will be 
operating within the next four 
months. The principal products that 
will be manufactured will be flooring, 
roofing, tires and a line of mechanical 


ready been 


contended 


goods. 

Dr. Tally is the of the 
new kind of rubber, having sold his 
patent to the new _ organization. 
Officers of the company have recently 
been in Ohio purchasing machinery, 
and within the next sixty days ap- 
proximately ten car loads of machin- 
ery will arrive in Cedar Rapids, and 
will shortly be set in place. 

R. S. Anderson, P. H. O’Brien of 
Moline, Illinois, Dr. Tally, the holder 
of the patent, J. H. Lindeman and 
C. W. Elliott of Cedar Rapids are the 
of the company, whose 
organizers claim, bid 
the rubber in- 


inventor 


organizers 
products, the 
fair to revolutionize 
dustry of the world. 

If the plans of the organizers 
materialize it will mean, chemists say, 
a revolution of the rubber industry. 
While the ideas sound “fantastic”, it 
carries the indorsement, it is claimed, 
of leading chemists in various parts 
of the country. It is said that the 
large rubber companies are giving the 
new rubber a thorough test in their 
laboratories. 











country under the American flag before American 
investors 

If we wake up after the cables covering this 
matter have been digested by American business 
interests to find that our own good judgment is 


being brought into doubt, we have only ourselves 
to blame 
The country needs development We desire 


interests, politically 
with our own 


persons to develop it whose 
speaking, are not in¢ 
Does any one dare to state that American capital 
in the Philippines is not welcome under terms 
which will square deal? If there is 
such a person in authority, aside from the author 
of the bill, whose views are certainly so clearly 
portrayed as not to remain in question, it is 
time for him to speak in order that we may 
understand just what we will have to face in 
the future 

A 20 year lease on a development project in 
volving 20,000 hectares, when much of that period 
will be devoted to planting and to activities that 
will only absorb capital without returning even a 
modest interest is, from a business point of view, 
laughable in the extreme A 99 year lease might 
hold forth some inducement, but in the meantime 
it appears that suspicion is going to carry us to 


ompatible 


rive it a 


such an extent that lease conditions and levies 
upon income if a success is made will prohibit 
even the investment of American capital under 
the American flag. Up to this time we have 


failed to encourage capital Now we are going 
further and categorically discouraging it. 
Perhaps this is the path we are going to 
pursue, but if so we want immediately some flat 
statement from anthorized sources which will 
permit us to shape our sails as the wind blows. 
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ADVERTISING TO HELP 
REDUCE ADJUSTMENTS 


Advertising Campaign Proposed to Educate 
Dealers and Public on Manufacturers 
Tire Warranty—Adjustments Should Av- 
erage $6,500,000 Annually. 

An advertising campaign, proposed by 
tire manufacturing members of the Rub- 
ber Association of America and approved 
by tire dealers, will have as its object 
the reduction of waste, caused by un- 
warranted adjustments. Manufacturers 
claim that tire dealers, as well as con- 
sumers, need further enlightenment on 
the manufacturers’ tire warranty. 

Tire adjustments cost the industry 
about $13,000,000 last year, compared 
with $26,000,000 in 1921. It is believed 
that a national advertising campaign 
will materially reduce last year’s figures. 
The Rubber Association details of the 
Campaign are explained in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The tire executive committee of the 
Rubber Association has recommended to 
all tire manufacturing members that an 
advertising campaign be undertaken to 
support the dealer and the sales forces 
of the manufacturer in educating the 
public concerning the standard tire war- 
ranty and the new adjustment con- 
ditions. The details of financing the 
campaign, selecting mediums and pre- 
paring “eopy” are being given attention. 

“The principal objectives sought by 
the contemplated campaign are as fol- 
lows: 

“a. Creation of favorable impression 
on public concerning tire warranty and 
the tire manufacturing industry in gen- 
eral. 

“bh. Strengthening of dealer in hand- 
ling of adjustments. 

“e. Impression of public with the fact 
that only defective tires will be adjust- 
ed, and consequently that only defective 
tires should be presented. 

“The significance of this additional 
effort to effect further improvement in 
the adjustment situation is emphasized 
when it is understood that, although the 
loss ineurred through the unwarranted 
adiustment of tires in 1922 was but half 
of that in 1921, the amount probably 
was in the neighborhood of $13,000,000. 

“It is believed that this still repre- 
sents an excessive and uneconomical 
burden on the publie and the tire indus- 
try and that in all probability not more 
than half of it is justified. Consequent- 
ly the further stoppage of the waste 
represented by the unsound practices 
connected with adjustments is possible 
to the extent of approximately $6,500,- 
000 which is certain, ultimately, to be 
reflected by savings to the consumer.” 


Gives Up Manufacture of Tires 


Announcement is made that The Rub- 
ber Products Co. of Barberton, Ohio, 
has abandoned the manufacture of tires 
and is now manufacturing exclusively an 
extensive line of rubber sundries. The 
production of tires had been about 500 
daily. 








Labor Conditions in the Philippines 


[Immigration Laws Should Bar Possible Influx 
Of Alien Labor — Humane Legislation Needed 
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America’s archipelago in the Pacific needs strict im- 
migration laws and a more vigorous and bigger race, 
is the opinion of Mr. Vincente Villamin, in the following 
article on Labor Conditions in the Philippines, written 
especially for THE RUBBER AGE. 

Some of the salient points of Mr. Villamin’s article 
are: The present labor supply of natives is more than 
adequate; that it would be unwise and unnatural to en- 
that the of the 
material for future American 


immigration; browns 


the best 


courage white 
tropics possess 
cilizens. 

is a good 


It is also pointed out that the Filipino 


worker; that he is steady, faithful and heroic in the 
performance of his duties. Besides, the introduction of 
modern releasing of 
laborers for new industries, assuring the country of an 
adequate supply of labor, whose living costs average 
about $1.25 cents a day. About six 
workers emigrated on an average in 1921 and 1922 to 


machinery is thousands native 


thousand Filipino 
Hawaii. 

In the last issue of THE RUBBER AGE Mr. Villamin 
The Future Rubber 


wrote on the subject of: Mindanao 


Dominion? 
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By Vicente Villamin 


YECTION 10 of the Act of Congress of August 29, 1916. 
S which is the organic law of the Philippines, empowers 
the local legislature subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States, to legislate on matters relating 
to immigration. As that body has as yet not enacted a law 
covering the Importation of contract labor the Act of Congress 
of February 5, 1917, known as the Immigration Law, is in 
full foree and effect This law prohibits the bringing in and 
employment of such labor in the United States, its territories 


and 


POSSOCSSIOT 


ittitude of Filipinos 
limited, well-regu 


aborers have been presented on many 


In 
ated 


the Legislature bills providing for a 
mmicration of 
They 


ne 


failed of passage mainly for the reason that 
for it as the labor supply in the Is'ands 
There was also the reason that the 
lower the standard of living of the 
It I don’t misread the mind of the Leg’s 
lature an immigratior with to the 
jections raised against it would be placed on the statute books 


OCCnspons 
necessity 
adequate 


tend to 


there was 
was more than 
men: ure would 
Filipino laborers 
law provisions meet ob 
in due time 

There is an influential association in the Philippines com 
posed of leading farmers and men of affairs known as the 
Agricultural They hold their annual meetings in 
the e:ty of Manila, the Government contributing to the ex- 


The Congress has placed itself on record in every 


Congress 


penses 
convention held as favoring the enactment of a suitable im- 
migration law to carry out a more extensive program of 


industrial and agricultural development. This program has 
not been worked out on account of want of capital and not 
by the searcity of labor. The members of the Congress are 
almost all Filipinos of means and influence. The president, 
Mauro Prieto, is a progressive and patriotic captain of in- 
dustry. He is a'so the head of the Chamber of Agriculture 
located in Manila. 

Preference has been expressed for the Malays. It will be 
recalled that racially the Filipinos sprung from the Malay 
stock. Their assimilation will be comparatively easy. It 
believed that a good number of these people experienced in 
rubber-growing and other agricultural pursuits would avail 
themselves of the opportunities and of the more liberal and 
enlightened atmosphere that the Philippines offer. Chinese 
laborers are a'so looked upon with favor. The progressive- 
ness, courage and the natural keenness of mind of the Filip'no 
and the steadiness, patience, the business acumen and the in- 
born love of peace of the Chinese make for a high type of 
man. This type is represented in the country by leaders in 
all walks of life. 

If the importation of contract laborers will lower the stand- 
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ard of living of the Filipinos the country cannot afford to 
admit them. What safeguards should then be taken if these 
laborers must be employed to assist in the development of the 
country? If the literacy test is applied the overwhelming 
majority will be barred out. Good policy suggests that the 
test be not placed but there should be provisions for the 


thorough Fi'ipinization of the immigrants intending to be 
citizens. There should not only be strictures as to health 
but as to constitution also. The country needs a more vigor- 
ous and bigger race. It is probable that there will be a group 
of immigrants whose residence in the country will be co- 
terminus with the labor contract. A humane but effective 


regulation of this kind of labor will be necessary. 

The Filipino body-politie a compact, conscious and 
advanced oragnization. Its members have a higher degree of 
intelligence than those inhabitants of the surrounding tropical 
countries. Unless the legislature commits the unpardonable 
mistake of permitting unlimited immigration, it is safe to 
state that the Filipino people will not suffer from contact with 
the immigrants well selected and properly regulated. Intel- 
ligenee will divide the laborers naturally into grades, and 
s‘nee the Filipinos are the more intelligent they will occupy 
the higher and the better paid positions in any given organ- 
ization. It is up to the law-maker to protect them from un- 
conscionable competition. 

It should be remembered that the Philippines can support 
five times her present number of population very eas'ly. 
Only a small part of the arable lands are at present under 
cultivation. The Philippines cannot hope to be a great nation 
with a handful of inhabitants, especially when it is considered 
that the country is situated in close proximity to that part of 
the world where the population is densest. Despite the 
Western civilization of the Filipinos it seems difficult and 
unwise and unnatural to have white immigration. The hardy 
brown people of the tropics are the best material for future 
citizens. 


Is 


The Filipino Laborer Appraised 


Many derogatory remarks have been heaped on the Filipino 
laborer. These have invariably come from the all-wise tour- 
ists, the congenital knockers and the failures who attribute 
their fate on everything else in the world except themselves. 
The following are testimonies of persons who are not Filipinos 
and who have no reason to be favorably biased. W. Cameron 
Forbes, former Governor-General, said: “that the Filipino 
will work hard, work efficiently and work steadily is proven 
beyond the peradventure of doubt.” 

John H. Pardee, president of the J. G. White Management 
Corporation, employing about 5,000 men in Manila and the 
provinces for the last tweny years, testifies that “the Filipino 
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laborer is satisfactory, faithful, quick to learn and does not 
shun responsibility.” William S. Macleod, a prominent British 
bus'ness man who knows the country well for over thirty 
years declares that the Filipino worker “is reliable, hard- 
working, law-abiding, devoted to his family and makes a good 
mechanic.” Charles A. Bond, formerly editor of the Manila 
Daily Bulletin, a leading newspaper in the Islands, says, 
“wherever and whenever the Filipino laborer was called to 
new, and for him, untried work, he has made good. Quick 
to learn, anxious to accomplish, taking pride in himself and 
in his work, he has always responded quickly and easily to 
intelligent and sympathetic management.” And that super- 
critic of the Filipino people, Dean C. Worcester, admits that 
the Filipino under good management and proper incentives 
is highly satisfactory, loyal and persevering. 

It is pleasant to record in connection with the appraisal of 
the Filipino laborer by these representative men that em- 
ployers in the Philippines believe and practice the human and 
progressive principle of Efficiency with a Heart. Under this 
influence the Filipino Jaborer has advanced considerably in 
intelligence, efficiency and team-work. 


Character of the Filipino Laborer 

The common laborer of the Philippines is a healthy, cheer- 
ful and hard-working man. His steadiness is almost heroic. 
He will work all day if necessary in the mud and under the 
torrential rain. One of his outstanding attributes is his 
loyalty to his employer. Although independent in spirit he 
abhors labor troubles preferring to have them settled by ar- 
bitration. He is ambitious to learn and to improve himself. 
His respect for order is an inborn quality. He is indifferent 
to the One Big Union Idea as communists understand it. 

The Filipino laborer is a man of family. His house is tidy 
and clean. Three wholesome meals are served daily. The 
children go to school dressed simply and neatly. The wife 
busies herself around the home, raising vegetables and poultry, 
or does lace or embroidery work for which she gets substantial 
returns. She goes to church every Sunday and at least once 
a month the husband accompanies the family. 

Filipino Laborer Loves Sports 

Out of a crowd of 500 men it would be easy to organize 
a brass band of 25 pieces which can knock off popular arias 
from grand operas in two hours after they get hold of the 
instruments; the Filipinos are natural musicians and love to 
hear good music. Out of that crowd two base-ball teams can 
be gotten up with at least a third knowing the fine points 
of the game; a score of potential, if not actual. poets, orators 
and country politicians; a third owning small farms; and 
nearly all are anxious to see foreign lands. If the rubber 
trees are planted today by the time they are ready for tapping 
in five or six years there will be but a few of those laborers 
who could not understand the Engl'sh language. 

The Filipino laborer is a moderate drinker; the sorry sight 
of a staggering man dazed by liquor is very seldom seen. His 
home is periodically visited by agents of womens’ societies, 
religious missions and government agencies who give instruc- 
tions in civies, health, puericulture and broader ne ghbor iness. 
He never tolerates his wife to do heavy manual work. His 
respect for womanhood and his attachment to fami'y may 
well be the badge of honor of the Filipino people. 

He goes to the cockpit every Sunday. Sports are however 
taking him away from there little by little. He is quiet and 
modest but loves to take part in parades and demonstrations. 
He shuns the use of violence but never permits his rights to 
be trampled upon. He appreciates what America has done 
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for his country and glories in the security and progress that 
the Philippines enjoy. His love of country is a birthright for 
which he will make the greatest sacrifice. 

The population of the Philippines is nearly 11,000,000. The 
Census of 1918 shows that 40.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the Philippines was engaged in agricultural pursuits 
as compared with 32.9 per cent in the United States and 48.1 
per cent in Cuba. There were 3,224,596 males and 3,216,554 
femalcs, tota', 6,441,150, engaged in gainful occupations, of 
which 58. per cent of the males and 22.7 per cent of the 
females was engaged in agricultural pursuits. The Census 
also records that 0.1 per centum of the population aged from 
10 years up was classified as vagrants as compared with 56.00 
per centum in 1903. 

In 1903 there were 3,259 manufacturing establishments in 
the country employing 79,906 persons; in 1918 the number 
inereased to 8,354 and 143,465, respectively. In 1903 the area 
under cultivation was 1,300,000 hectares as compared with 
over 3,000,000 hectares in 1919. During the period under re- 
view the number of farms privately owned increased from 
800,000 to over 2,000,000. The population had a!so increased 
by over 3,000,000. 


Government Inducing Migration to Mindanao 

Government efforts have been directed to bring before the 
publie the advantages of settling in Mindanao. Agricultural 
colonies have been formed to stimulate more activity. Rural 
co-operative associations have been organized under govern- 
ment supervision and a sort of trading system to facilitate the 
inter-change of commodities and to foster trade is being 
conducted with success. These Government aids together with 
the greater productivity of Mindanao have resulted in a good 
number of Filipinos coming from the different parts of the 
archipelago. In 1911 there were only 360 laborers who went 
to Mindanao; in 1914 the number was 2,654; in 1918 it was 
7,282. There has never been any difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary labor to go to that island. 

Introduction of Machinery Makes Labor Plentiful 

The modernization of the stap'e industries of the country 
by the wider use of labor-saving devices is re'easing many 
laborers for industries. To instance this assertion, the 
establishment of modern sugar centrals have rendered the 
number of the primitive sugar mills which employed great 
number of hands. It is estimated that the employment of 
human labor in the milling of sugar at present has been re- 
duced by over 60 per cent. The general use of farm tractors 
in tilling sugar plantations has displaced the many thousand 
s'ow-going one-man plows which required husky men_ to 
operate, this besides the additional work for the caring of the 


new 


work animals. 

The hemp industry, which is called the premier industry in 
the country, absorbs a great portion of the labor population. 
The laborious process of stripping the fiber by hand has not 
been successfully supplanted by hemp-stripping machines, 
of wh'ch there are !iterally hundreds of inventions without any 
one proving successful. It ‘s interesting to note that the 
province of Davao in Mindanao is gradually becoming the 
hemp-preducing center of the country on account of the high 
yield per acre and the good qua'ity of the material. Laborers 
in constantly inereasing numbers go to Davao to work in 
hemp plantations. It is a'so of interest to point out that the 
Japanese has the greatest investment in the industries in that 
part of Mindanao. 

There are approximately 90,000,000 coconut trees. It takes 
about the same length of time as the rubber for a coconut 











“Wherever and whenever the Filipino laborer was called to new, and 

for him, untried work, he has made good. Quick to learn, anxious to 

accomplish, taking pride in himself and in his work, he has always re- 

sponded quickly and easily to intelligent and sympathetic management.” 
Statement by Chas. A. Bond, Former Editor of Manila Daily Bulletin 
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tree to bear fruits. Quite a good number is engaged in this 
industry which includes the preparation of the coconut meat 
into copra. The oil-expressing industry from this material 
however is highly developed and calls for a comparatively 
few men. 

The Census of 1918 states that there were 77,571 males and 
150,044 females engaged in home industries producing mer 
chandise valued at over $15,000,000 a year. 

The greatest number of laborers is engaged in rice-growing. 
Rice 1s the first article of diet of the Filipinos. The tendency 
at present is the consolidation of many small farms which 
will make for more efficient management, employment of 
more machinery and the release of men for other industries. 
It is believed that there will be a considerable number of 
workers that can be recruited from the rice industry. 

With the proper re-distribution of labor coupled with 
reasonable incentives it is believed that half a million ot 
workers can be drawn from the different industries now in 
existence and from the unengaged without producing any dis 
location in the labor situation. What is needed is to bring the 
opportunity and the laborer together. The shortage of labor 
at present is a myth 

The following table will show the wages of different kind 
of workers in the Philippines in 1911 and 1912. The wages 
have inereased since then, but the figures will give a fair idea 


of wage level The wages are the average per day. 
OCCUPATION 1911 1912 
Mason $0.49 $0.495 
Boatmer 10 4 
Copra Worker 16 105 
Calker is 42 
Overseers 61 615 
Carriers Te 
Carpenter 5 $75 
Truckmer 515 > 
Drivers 6.51 ROS 
Cigar Maker 1° ' 
Blacksmiths 61 Hf 
Farm Hand 32 29 
Firewood Gatherer 295 on 
Master Carpenter 75 R¢ 
Seamen 8.14 5.4 
Nipa Worke ) 
Day Laborer 27 27 
Fishermer f { 
l'ailor ‘ 
Hat Makers 9 
Shoe Maker f ) 


In the city of Manila wages are very much higher as living 


expenses are heavier than in the provinces The following 
table will give an idea of the wages paid in Manila to 
laborers 
INDUSTRIES 1919 1920 
Vinimum Vinimu 
Carpenter shoy $1.13 20 62 
Foundry shop 7h 
Iee Factories 25.00 mo ) 
Machinery Shops 75, 12 
Oil Factories a0 a" 
Rice Mills @O 
Rope Factoris 9 
Sawmills 65 10 
Soap Factories as 
Tile Works “0 40 
Tinsmith Shops 75 5) 
Repair Shops 62 7 


In 1920 the Government made an extensive survey of the 
cost of living in the citv of Manila of the common laborer. 
It was a year of high prices. Besides it is believed that the 
figures gathered were higher than the actual cost of living. 
Perhaps they were intended to represent what the figures 
should be to raise the standard of living. The following data 
are given with the above qualifications. 


Living Cost of Common Laborer in Manila with 3 Children, Aged 
from 2 to 8 Years Old 


Breakfast 


Rice or bread $s 165 
Fish 10 
Coffee 025 
Sugar 05 
Dinner 
Rice 20 
Fish or Meat 10 
Firewood O25 
Desserts 25 
House-rent 20 
Miscellaneous Expenses . 205 


Total Daily Expense $1.69 
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According to the same survey the average daily expense of 
a single common laborer for the entire country was $0.59. 
The laborer with three children expended $1.244 daily. 


Filipino Emigration to Hawaii 


Yearly thousands of laborers leave the country to work in 
the sugar plantations of Hawaii where better wages and 
greater opportunities to see foreign lands are offered. This 
emigration will stop if there are chances at home to work. 
The following table will show the size of this movement. 


YEAR NUMBER RETURNED 
1909-1914 19,039 159 
1915 2,150 347 
1916 2,214 465 
1917 2,598 733 
1918 2,761 841 
1919 } R204 948 
1920 3,454 1,281 
TOTAL és 36,020 4,774 


In 1921 and 1922 an average of 6,000 laborers for each 
year went to Hawaii. Over 50,000 Filipinos have therefore 
emigrated to Hawaii. These men become better and more ex- 
perienced workers. If more of them could be induced to 
return the country will be greatly benefitted by them. 

As stated elsewhere in this paper the Filipino laborer is 
p.verse to strikes. Trade unionism has made headway in the 
Philippines with a record of conservatism and a desire to 
bring controversial matters to arbitration. Laborers outside 
of the city of Manila where the greatest number are found 
ean be said to be not organized at all. Only in a few prin- 
cipal towns are men unionized. The writer is not aware of 
a single organization among land tillers. 

The following table shows the number of strikes in 1910 
to 1920 and the number of men involved in each strike. Other 
pertinent data are given to illustrate the extent of unionism 
and the nature of the causes of the strikes. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES NO. OF CAUSES 
YEAR Unionist Von Unionist Strikers For higher Waves 
1910 a) 5 3,105 ; 
1911 ; 2 eee 
1912 aS 5 41,458 14 
191% ; 2,88 s 
1914 t 4 1,017 ( 
1915 f 5 sf 11 
191¢ 7 10 1.45 13 
1917 47 3 5,842 37 
1918 s I 16,289 50 
1919 ix 19 4,150 5 
1921 4¢ ee 11,139 18 
TOTAL 277 79 53,953 245 


It must he considered in this connection that the nearly 
54000 persons who went on strike in the entire period of 
1910 to 1920 (ten vears) is an infinitesimal fraction of the 
mil'ions of workers engaged in the different industries. The 
proportion is so small as to be hardly noticeable. Over 95 per 
cent of the strikes registered took place in Manila. During 
the strikes there is very little violence displayed, certainly 
most ins‘gnificant when strikes in America are considered. 


Filipino Laborer Careful 


The Filipino laborer is a very sober individual. When at 
work he concentrates his mind on his job and éxercises great 
eare to protect his life and limb from aceidents. The following 
table will show the number of labor accidents as well as the 
indemnity received by the injured. The amount of this in- 
demnity will show that employers of labor in the Philippines 
have not been subject to $75,000 damage suits and such like. 
There is a labor accident law. The rule of contributory 
negligence obtaining in the American jurisprudence is up- 
held in the country with certain qualifications. 

NUMBER OF 


YEAR ACCIDENTS AMOUNT OF INDEMNITY PAID 
1910 123 $910.64 
1911 168 1,691.54 
1912 170 2,619.12 
1913 178 2,769.12 
1914 267 4,629.09 
1915 323 4,908.96 
1916 183 4,591.75 
1917 394 4,036.45 
1918 193 3,769.63 
1919 393 4,371.89 
1929 460 5,758.50 
TOTAL 2,852 $40,076.66 


(Continued on Page 24 





W. D. Hines Address 
on the Rubber Restriction Act 


Address Delivered at the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association Meeting Held in Cleveland on March 20, 1923 





Sponeceennseeecnsseee nian 
In his talk, Mr. Hines gives some of the reasons 
which actuated Mr. Firestone to urge American 
rubber companies, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to investigate the possibility of grow- 
ing rubber under American control. 

He says that crude rubber can be produced at 
an average cost of 11 cents a pound; that the 
Rubber Growers’ Association represents a bare 
33 per cent of the total plantation acreage in 


PAPI 


British possession, and that it does not voice 
the sentiment of the majority of planters; that 
about 60 per cent of plantation rubber pro- 
duced in the Far East is under the control of 
British capital; that American consumption 
this year will be about 300,000 tons, while the 
rest of the world will take about 100,000 tons. 
He predicts that there will be an approximate 
shortage of crude rubber of about 90,000 tons. 
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short history of the rubber producing industry seems 
A necessary to show the circumstances that placed us in 

our present position and gave the British control of 
the production of crude rubber. 

3efore 1900 all crude rubber was imported from Brazil 
or Africa where it grew wild. The development of the auto- 
mobile in the tew years following caused such an increased 
demand for rubber that plantations were started for its 
scientific cultivation in the British Colonies of the Federated 
Malay states and the Straits Settlements and a short time 
later in some of the Dutch East Indies, Sumatra and Java. 

The demand steadily grew greater than the supply until 
in 1910 the price rose to $3 per pound and naturally, enormous 
profits resulted to the plantations. The plantation production 
steadily increased and in 1914 exceeded that of Brazil and 
other sources of supply. 

In 1920, 304,000 tons were produced on plantations as 
compared with 39,000 tons from other sources. Then came 
the world wide business depression and the consumption of 
rubber decreased considerably. However, the effect was not 
felt by the rubber plantations until 1921, as most of them 
had long forward contracts at prices comparing favorably 
with previous years, 

In the meantime, prices of crude rubber not contracted 
for had taken a big horizontal drop and receded to a low 
point of, in 1921, when crude rubber could be obtained at 
around 14 cents a pound as compared with an average price 
of 44 cents in 1920. 

In 1922 demand had increased and prices began to rise; as 
a result of the high prices and tremendous profits, running 
as hich as 375 per cent annually to the plantations and seldom 
dropping below 50 per cent, there was no appreciable effort 
made by the plantations to get their costs of operation down 
to a sound economical basis. Extravaganee and waste in 
operation continued unchecked. As prices continued to drop 
the rubber planters first began to look around for some means 
of bo!stering them artificially. 

A scheme of voluntary restriction was attempted effective 
November, 1921, by many of the European owned plantations 
in Duteh and British territories. It was feebly executed, 
showing that the planters failed to grasp the seriousness of 
their economie situation and were not a unit in their intentions. 

It was not only this plan had proved a failure that the 
planters commenced to look into their costs of operation to 
see what could be done in this direction. We all know what 
we had to do during that period. Our manufacturers cut costs 
everywhere and never gave a thought to artificial support of 
prices. How much the rubber planters had to do and could 
do in that direction is shown by the fact that all of the well 


managed estates cut their costs within the next year and a 
half more than fifty per cent. An intensive investigation by 
G. G. Shekey, a Dutch expert, among 98 estates and widely 
separated areas, showed they were producing crude rubber, 
f.o.b. at the cost, at an average cost of 11 cents a pound. And 
the statement was made that this could be considerably re- 
duced with the plans then under way. Previous to this costs 
ran all the way from 22 to 40 cents a pound. 

Following the expiration of the voluntary restriction which 
continued for one year until Oct. 1, 1921, there was an im- 
provement in prices and all attempts to have voluntary re- 
striction continued were given no consideration. 

At the instigation of a group of powerful rubber growers, 
the Colonial Office was induced to appoint a Committee late 
in the year 1921 with these powers: “To investigate and 
report upon the present rubber situation in British Colonies 
and protectorates for the information of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and to advice what remedial measures 
could or should be taken to improve the existing conditions.” 

The group of rubber growers had brought about the for- 
mation of this Committee. They were leading members of 
the Rubber Growers Association, organized in England, and 
composed in great measure of people residing in England 
who had large investments in rubber plantations. Under- 
stand, the Rubber Growers Association is principally a group 
of shareholders or managers in London. 

It is safe to say that this Rubber Growers Association which 
represents, through “its members, a bare 33 per cent of the 
total plantation acreage in British possessions, did not voice 
the sentiment of the majority of the estates and the general 
public concerned in the direct operations of these plantations 
in the Far East. In fact, the Rubber Growers’ Association 
was not unanimous in its sentiment for Government restriction, 
but those who did want restrictive measures obtained control 
of the organization and brought certain influences to bear 
toward this end. 

The Committee appointed had to investigate and report 
remedial measures to the British Government and became 
known as the Stevenson Committee, due to the fact that its 
Chairman was Sir J. Stevenson, a whisky distiller and per- 
manent Commercial Adviser to the Colonial Office. There 
were seven other members, four, at least, of whom are in- 
terested in rubber plantations more or less heavily, two othet 
members were connected with the Government. 

At that point, I might add that when I was in London, I 
asked various members of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
whether they had a manufacturer upon that Stevenson Com- 
mittee. Some of them said they did and some of them said 
they did not. But from the British Manufacturers Asso- 
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ciation I obtained this information: That there was a member 
who was supposed to represent the manufacturers of Great 
Britain upon the Stevenson Committee; that the British man- 
ufacturers Association repudiated this man, said he did not 
represent them and the company whom he was supposed to 
represent, the individual company, also said they had no 
knowledge of his representation of them upon that Committee. 
] just five vou that incident to show you the manner or the 
composition of this Committee. 

The composition of this Committee is significant because 
not one of its members represented the rubber manufacturers 
or the consuming public. It was a Committe whose sole 
faim was to give exclusive consideration to the interests of the 
rubber growers and it was practically under the domination 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association. 

Another significant fact is that throughout the deliberations 
of this Committee, continuing over a period of approximately 
it did not give a yearning to the manufacturers of 
Great Britain or any other country or call upon them for 
data or information as to their needs and conditions. (I 
might sav at this point that this is contrary to al! previous 
policies of the British Government and that it is bitterly re- 
sented by the British Manufacturers Association who are 
now leading a vigorous campaign against the restriction lev- 
expressed their determination to have it 


A venr, 


is'atio and ha ve 
repealed. ) 

The Stevenson Committee issned its first report in June, 
1922. I wou'd eall vour attention to certain roints in this 
report: The Committee said it lacked complete and official 
statistics on conditions Im the absence of these. it said, 
that it had investigated all information from every source 
available 

This was misleading in view of the fact that it did not call 
upon the manufacturers for information as to consumption 
and obtain their views on the outlook for the future. The 
Committee also estimated consumption for the vear 19°92 at 
100.000 tens. This statement of the Committee is important 
to remember as it i'lustrates a point I desire to make later 

Another important statement of the Committee’s first renort 
wa’ that it wes absolutely convineed that anv scheme of re- 
striction whether voluntary or Governmental, could not ae- 
comntlish any good unless the Government anthorities of the 
Dutch rubber producing colonies of the Far East wonld join 
and co-operate with them. This attitude ean be readily under 
stood as ahout 20 per cent of the plantation rnbber is nro- 
duced in Duteh possessions, although about 60 per cent of 
this amount is owned or under control of British capital. 


FE florts to Induce Dutch to Acree to Restriction 


Following this report, strenuous efforts were made by the 
controlling group of the Rubber Growers Association to induce 
the Duteh to agree to restriction legislation and overtyres 
were also made by the British Colonial Office. The Dutch 
refused, after carefully canvassing sentiment in their rubber 
producing possessions. It was taken for granted by the 
rubber manufacturers and most everv one concerned with the 
rubber industry that the Dutch refusal to cooperate would 
end the labors of the Stevenson Committee in so far as re- 
striction lecislation was concerned as they had put themselves 
on record in a positive manner. 

What happened during the following three morths in the 
deliberations of the Stevenson Committee has not been made 
at all clear to those interested in the rubber industry outside 
the controlling group for the Rubber Growers’ Association 
Suffice to sav, however, that on Oct. 11, 1922, there was issued 
a report known as the Stevenson Committee Supp'ementarv 
Report, announeinge that further investigations had justified 
a revision in its previous attitude and they recommended 
Government restriction in the British Colonies as outlined in 
its previous report. 

Coincident with the Stevenson Committee announcement 
came an announcement from the British Colonial Office, statine 
it bed requested the legislative bodies in the British pro- 
ducing territory to pass lecislation based unon the scheme 
pronosed in the original Stevenson Committee report and 
that it should besome effective Nov. 1, 1922. Accordingly, 
this legislation was enacted. 

Here I want to point out an official admission of the 
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Stevenson Committee that it did not have the knowledge and 
information of the subject it was attempting to deal with that 
has always been considered necessary for framing legislation. 
It stated clearly in its supplementary report that notwith- 
standing the fact that the rate of wor'd consumption of rubber 
for 1922 showed a substantial increase on the Committee’s 
previous figures of 300,000 tons, estimated in the early part 
of 1922, that it had decided to base its recommendations for 
the prohibitive export tax on this figure of absorption in order 
that they might err on the safe side; but on the safe side no 
consideration was given to the manufacturers and consuming 
public. Now we come to the legislation itself and the effect 
it is having on the rubber and automobile industry in which 
we are all interested. 

Another fact is that while the legislation mentions only 
restriction upon exportation, it will, in effect, restrict pro- 
duetion and it is not sufficiently flexible to remedy a shortage 
of supply which is bound to oceur under its provisions. 


Purpose of Restriction is to “Create a Scarcity and Enhance Price 


of Rubber” 


One of the outstanding facts about the restriction scheme 
is that it is not for the purpose of raising direct revenue for 
the British Colonies or the British Government, but is intended 
solely to restrict production, create a scarcity and enhance 
the price of rubber for the benefit of the rubber planters. 
sriefly, the legislation provides that only sixty per cent of 
normal production, the year from Nov. 1, 1919 to Oct. 31, 
1920, during which the estimated production was 330,000 tons, 
be taken as normal, ean be exported free of excess tax. Any 
pereentage of exportation by any plantation above sixty per 
cent is subjected to a graduated seale of taxation, running 
from 4 to 24 cents. The latter figure a maximum when one 
hundred per cent production is reached and this tax is applied 
not only to the excess over the sixty per cent allotted but 
a'so becomes retractive and is levied on the entire exportation 
for the quarter. In other words, if any plantation exports 
one per cent or more over its allotted sixty per cent, it must 
pay a tax on the sixty per cent as wel! as the execss per- 
centage. You can see that this makes it impossth'e for a 
plantation to export more than its allotted sixty per cent and 
compete in the market. Therefore, the tax is absolutely pro- 
hibitive. 

According to the latest estimates available from the best 
authoritative sources the total available production of crude 
rubber for 1923, under the restriction legislation, will be about 
310,000 tons. The Stevenson Committee estimated that on 
Jon. 1, 1922, there was a surplus of 110,000 tons of rubber 
on hand, over and above an eight months working supply 
which this Committee states is necessary for the carrying on 
of business. The best available data shows that this surplus 
has been reduced to approximately 10,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1923. 

As American consumption last vear alone was approximately 
290,000 tons, many thousands in excess of the Rubber Growers 
ectimated of our needs for 1922. with the 310,000 tons avail- 
able from production this vear added to the 10,000 tons avail- 
able surplus, the total of the world’s supply for 1923 will 
he ahont 320,000 tons. But America estimates that she will 
consume more than 300,000 tors this vear and the rest of 
the world will take close to another 100,000 tons, making a 
total of at least 400,000 tons. This leaves a shortaee in 
the world supply of erude rubber of approximately 90,000 
tons. With leislation controlling production so inflexible 
that no means have been provided for relieving the situation, 
it is easy to see how the market can he manipulated under 
these conditions and how speculation will plav a leading part 
in the price of all manufactured artic'es that we consume. 


Price Has Increased to Around 36 Cents 


Following the announcement that the legislation would be 
put into foree, the price of crude rubber increased rapidly 
from 14 certs to around 36 cents a pound and there is every 
indication that it will continue to increase unless we get im- 
mediate relief. 

When the legislation was first announced the Rubber 
Growers stated publicly it was their intention, by this act, 
to stabilize the price of rubber around 30 cents which they 
declared at that time was a fair price. The price is now 
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around 36, or perhaps 334% or 34 cents, and the Rubber 
Growers supporting the legisiation now express the sentiment 
that this is omy a lair price, while there is a growing senti- 
ment among most of the people in Engiand that 5v cents 
would not be too much for rubber. 

| might say here at this point, that while I was in England 
| interviewed what is known as the Rubber Shareholder’s 
Association. It is a group otf shareholders goiten together 
by a number of brokers and formed into an association. ‘hey 
control about 5,000,000 pounds sterling ot rubber estates 
shares over there. 

W hile the members of the Stevenson Committee were saying 
that they would be content with the price of 30 cents and 
would be more than content with a price of 36 cents—and 
that statement was made to me by one of the delegates that 
visited America recently to conter with the manutacturers— 
this Rubber Shareholder’s Association was putting out pro- 
paganda stating that the price they would be content with 
would be about 50 cents. So you can see, as the price goes 
up the contentment of these English shareholders about the 
price ot rubber goes up accordingly. 


W ha: 50 Cents Rubber Means to Autoists 


Let me give you some idea of what 50 cent rubber will mean 
to the automobile users of the country as compared with the 
prices previous to the enactment of the legislation. ‘ihe man- 
ufacturing cost of cord tires will increase approximately 40 
per cent, while the manutacturing cost of solid tires will 
increase about 70 per cent. ‘This increase in the operating 
costs of our rapidly expanding highway transportation is very 
likely to prove a severe check to our automotive development. 

‘he Rubber Growers have attempted to support the legis- 
lation by the statement that the prevailing prices previous to 
the enactment threatened to ruin and destroy the rubber plant- 
ing industry. We have investigated this claim very thorough- 
ly and we tind that it is not borne out by the facts. In the 
tirst place, we have available financial statements of planta- 
tions issued recently showing that many of them operated at 
a profit in 1922 and in the face of comparatively low prices 
prevailing during that period. We find that many leading 
economists and business men of Great Britain have asserted 
that the rubber producing industry was rapidly improving 
previous to the enactment of the legislation. Consumption 
for the year 1922 was greater than production and production 
during that year was even greater than during the previous 
year of 1921. 

The rubber growers have failed to defend the principles 
or the sound economies of the restriction legislation thereby 
admitting that it is unjust and unsound economically. 
Neither do they defend their position as to why they should 
be entitled to special government support and assistance. 

Another important tactor that contradicts their claim of 
facing ruination, they have failed to produce any complete 
data or statistics giving a picture of the whole of the financial 
conditions of the planting industry. They can only point 
to individual eases of financial losses, many of which were the 
result of mismanagement and inefficiency, and these are more 
than offset by the good financial showings of other plantations 
during the past two years. 

The Rubber Growers simply have sought to take advantage 
of a world wide business depression to ask for special con- 
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“Undoubtedly you have all read or heard the reports about Mr. Firestone’s 
activities in this matter and the manner in which he is going about the work. 
I just want to say this about his position: That he feels that this is one of the 
most serious problems that the industry has faced; that it is more a problem of 
the manufacturer than any of the other people directly interested in the rub- 
ber industry; that the manufacturer not only owes it to himself to securc some 
sort of stabilized prices, but he owes it to his customer, which is the consuming 
public, to protect its interests as much as he can.” 
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Statement by BW. D. Hines 
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sideration. Their losses have not been nearly as great as the 
American rubber industry and also other industries, par- 
ticularly, our agriculture and cotton. I think the British man- 
ufacturers describe the situation very we'l when they stated 
in a manifesto which they issued, that the restriction legis!ation 
p'aecd a premium on inefficiency. 

The legislation does not have the support of the British 
public nor of many of its statesmen. It was not an Act of 
the British Parliament, but an order of the Council, issued 
by the Colonial Office through Mr. Churchill a few days before 
he left office. It is being attacked in Parliament. 

I might state that the New York Herald carried an item 
from London the other day in which it stated that C. W. Dar- 
bisher, a Labor Member of Parliament had attacked the 
measure and expressed his determination to oppose it until 
it was repealed. Now the rubber market on the same day 
reacted about one cent. Whether it has any connection with 
Mr. Darbisher’s determination to have the legislation repealed 
or not, I do not know, but those are the facts. 

One of the most illuminating and significant attacks upon 
it was made by A. E. Battaley, a man very prominent in 
rubber circles in the British Colonies and director and 
chairman in several rubber producing estates. He occupies 
a high position with Guthrie and Company, one of the oldest 
companies in Singapore. I wil! not read the whole of it, but 
wi'l give you excerpts that will give you the viewpoint of a 
man actually engaged in the operation of plantations. He 
wrote this article for publication in the Singapore Free Press, 
one the leading journals of that part of the world: 

“T trust that some more able pen or voice will give ex- 
pression to the opposition which exists to the impending 
compulsory restriction and protest on behalf of those who, 
although inarticulate are not non-existent. It may be that 
any such protest is now too late to prevent restriction, but 
at any rate it may minimize the mischief to be done.” 
This was written fol'owing the announcement of the re- 

striction legislation and previous to its enactment—a lapse of 
time of about three weeks. 

“The decision come to is amazing. The Stevenson Com- 
mittee in their report emphasized and reiterated that their 
scheme would not be recommended for adoption for British 
possessions unless all of the chief producing companies, 
Nether'ands and the rest, combined. This fundamental con- 
dition has been swept away.” 


Plantations in Dutch East Ind’es 


American manufacturers own large estates in the Dutch 
East Indies and they may be assumed at all events not to re- 
strict, but will take full advantage of their favorable position. 
It would be foolish to expect them to do otherwise. I think 
you all know the owners of those plantations. They are 
American manufacturing concerns. In Sumatra one of the 
largest, in fact the largest plantation, is an American owned 
concern. It has somewhere near 80,000 acres. 45,000 acres 
of which is in production and according to the best figures 
available will enable them to produce six thousand tons. 
Understand, that plantation does not come under this restric- 
tion scheme. It can take advantage of the price created by 
the British Colonial restriction and still produce 100 per cent. 

The clamor for restriction is based on certain fallacies of 
which the following are some: It is said that many estates 
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are being abandoned; are full of disease, ete. Reference to 
reports and statements of managers and directors will show, 
on the contrary, that with the exception of a very small min- 
ority of worthless or hopelessly. bankrupt places, the greater 
majority of the estates are thoroughly well kept up and are 
if not better, condition now as regarding weeding, 
pests and drainage and health, as ever they were, 
and better as regards tapping. 

It is said that estates employes have suffered severely. It 
is no doubt true that a certain number have been dispensed 
with, while salaries and have suffered reduction, but 
if comparison is made with conditions in Europe and else- 
where, I believe, it will be found that the planting community 
of British Malaya, is on the whole on as favorable condition 
As a matter 
tap- 


in as good, 


disease, 


wages 


as compared with those of many other countries. 
of fact, as compulsory restrictian means a reduction of 
ping for which less provision will be required, it may entail 
of Europeans. 

The industry healthier, sounder and more efficient 
than it has ever been. This is not in spite of the slump but 
heeause of it and the industry would never have arrived at 
its present state ot and working if it 
had not been foreed to it by stern necessity. What applies 
in this way to individuals and committee applies equally to 
the rubber industry It is not the worse but the better for 
the hard things and times it has gone through and it has now 
into such an efficient state that it can look to the future 
without any artificial aids and 


dismissa!s 


itself 1s 


further 


eth lene economical 


got 
with 
stimulants. 


every confidence and 


Restriction Will Cause Shortage 

It was recently suggested that production and consumption 
had about balanced. If this were so it seemed not im- 
probable there appeared to be good grounds for the industry 
to feel that it had seen the worst of its troubles and could 
look to the future with every confidence and hope of a steady, 
and healthy restoration to a reasonably prosperous 

It means that any violent interference with supply 
as is now proposed will completely upset the balance and 
as is quite possible, the effects are not immediately apparent, 
because of today’s drastic restriction, that one fine day those 
concerns will wake up to the fact that there is an acute short- 
age of supply, present and prospective. Then would come 
a boom with all its evils over again: Wild fluctuation in prices, 
wild seramble for labor, increases in wages, bad work, ex- 
travagance, and slackness generally, what we have seen over 
and over again in boom times and which only a severe, pro- 
longed slump has enabled us to get rid of. 

A few months may undo all the good of two years. As- 
suming, as it is quite likely, that the proposed restriction 
causes prices to rise rapidly and very materially, some of the 
results may be decidedly harmful. Manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom have already been protesting to the Colonial 
Office. Apart from the Dunlops and a few others, I do not 
think any estates are owned by manufacturers, other than 
Americans. Consequently, to such an extent that the latter 
ean draw supplies from their own supplies, they will have 
an advantage over British manufacturers, if the latter had a 
free market in which to buy, but they are to have prices 
artificially restricted. Of this they would not complain, but 
this is only one illustration of the evils of interfering. 

Something is done with the idea of benefiting some individual 
or group. Whether they are benefited in the long run is 
doubtful, but almost inevitably others are injured. It is to 
be assumed that the Government is legally within its rights 
in imposing a prohibitive duty, but this is only a round-about 
or underhand way of foreing restriction of production and 


and 


renuine 


condition 


even if legally in order, is morally indefensible. 

The home government seems to have been largely influenced 
by the outery of shareholders whose chief interest is the im- 
mediate appreciation of share values, and not necessarily the 
permanent good of the industry. What may be the effect on 
the more distant future of the industry appears to have been 
a secondary consideration. The restriction means bolstering 
up the inefficient, the spendthrift and the gambler at the ex- 
pense of the efficient, the latter corresponding in private life 
to the industrious and thrifty. 

The efficient by intelligence, economy and hard work are 
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getting along fairly well. They are to have their cost put 
up in order to keep alive or help the other three classes who 
are in difficulties. 

The inefficient are those who for some reason or other have 
a high cost of production. This is unfortunate for them but 
no justification for breaking economic laws. 

The spendthrifts are those with immature areas, had money 
to develop them but were extravagant and ran through it 
and now find themselves on the rocks. They deserve of less 
consideration than the first group. 

The gamblers are those who with immature areas provided 
a quite inadequate capital for their development, trusting that 
the money would come somehow or from somewhere or that 
they would be able to dispose of their estates quickly at a 
profit. This has been done many times before but in this 
oceasion the slump came too soon and too severe and prolonged. 
However sorry we may feel for the gamblers, their case does 
not justify breaking economic laws any more than do those 
of the others. 

One personal note in conclusion: It may be said that I 
write as an American merchant in the interests of merchants. 
That is not so. I am not connected with any merchants. 
My interests are only those of the shareholder, one with a 
considerable and permanent stake in the industry. There are 
many other details and arguments that I could recite, but I 
believe this will give you the most important points about the 
situation we are facing and enable you to see the effect of this 
legislation upon our industry. 

In coneluding, I just want to make one point: Undoubtedly 
you have all read or heard the reports about Mr. Firestone’s 
activities in this matter and the manner in which he is going 
about the work. I just want to say this about his position: 
That he feels that this is one of the most serious problems, 
as I said before, that the industry has faced; that it is more 
a problem of the manufacturer than any of the other people 
directly interested in the rubber industry; that the manu- 
facturer not only owes it to himself to secure some sort of 
stabilized prices, but he owes it to his customer, which is the 
consuming public, to protect their interests as much as he can. 

Mr. Firestone’s interest in this is wholly unselfish. As I 
believe you can realize, you who are manufacturers. It is 
better to manufacture on high priced material some times 
than on low priced material. 

He feels that not only the rubber manufacturers themselves 
should cooperate in the effort to have this restriction repealed 
but the automobile industry, the motor and accessory people 
and all those concerned with highway transportation, as well 
as the eleven or twelve milion automobile owners of this 
country who have ultimately got to pay the bill and who, by 
the best estimates available to date, will have to pay an ad- 
ditional $300,000 within the next year for their rubber tires, 
if rubber is maintained at the present price. He has proposed 
a plan whereby a representative of each of the industries men- 
tioned, as well as the consuming public represented through 
the automobile clubs of the United States, shall form a com- 
mittee to frame a protest and present it to the British Govern- 
ment or British officials, through the best available channels, 
either through our own Government or through the British 
manufacturers, who have had a representative in this country 
and who are especially anxious to cooperate with, not only 
the Americans, but the French and Italian manufacturers, 
to have this act repealed. 

I would be glad to answer any question that you gentle- 
men may have to ask as to the details or the technicalities of 
the legislation or any point that I haven’t made clear to you. 





January Rubber Exports from Brazil to Peru 


During January, 1923 the exports of rubber from Para and 
Manaos totaled 5,819,429 pounds, 4,030,787 pounds, being 
destined for the United States and 1,788,642 pounds for 
Europe. Exports in December, 1922 were 5,458,748 pounds 
and in November 3,938,964 pounds. January exports from 
Iquitos, Peru totaled 199,107 pounds, of which 149,686 pounds 
were shipped to the United States. This compares with 
25,109 pounds shipped in December and 27,895 pounds in 
November. 
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Crude Rubber Supply for 1923 Is Adequate 


Goodrich Head States on Return from Abroad that 
Shortage of Rubber is not Expected to Materialize 


By B. G. Work 


President, B. F. Goodrich Co.. Akron, Ohio 
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American rubber manufacturers 
who have been viewing the crude 
rubber market with alarm during the 
past several months will find relief 
in the statement by B. G. Work, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, following his return from a 
study of foreign markets. Mr. Work 
says that the acute shortage which has 
seemed imminent to the trade, be- 
cause of the restriction of crude 
rubber exports under the Stevenson 
Plan, will not materialize. 

The Stevenson Plan, as explained 
by Mr. Work, has been very generally 
misunderstood. He says that it does 
not provide for a restriction of pro- 
duction and therefore a shortage in 
supply, but that it merely prevents 
the dumping of crude rubber on the 
market in quantities that will cause 
the price to slump to the point where 
it will kill off the producers. He says 
in his review of the situation that as 
fast as the world indicates that it can 
use crude rubber, the rubber will 
be available. 


Cost figures for producing rubber, 


the point on which experts have dis- is 400 pounds per acre. Therefore 
the cost including ditions and have come to the con- 
to the planter at 
13 1-2 cents per pound. 

Overhead and 


Mr. Work places 


reasonable profit 


agreed widely, are summarized by 
Mr. Work after his investigation into 
the costs of British growers. He be- 
lieves that the producer is entitled to 
a return of 15 per cent on his in- 
vestment. The planting and upkeep 





American and English press regarding the “Rubber 


D URING my absence in Europe much has been said in the 


Restriction Plan” and the possibilities of the United 
States producing its own rubber. 

The published articles have been misleading and have not 
conveyed a correct picture of the situation. I believe that 
those interested in the subject will be glad to hear the actual 
facts. 

I spent a week in London just before returning home 
looking into the various phases of the matter and the day 
before I sailed had the pleasure of a conference with Sir 
James Stevenson, Commercial Advisor to the Foreign Office 
and sponsor of the “restriction plan” or as he prefers to call 
it “the regulation plan.” 

This plan undertakes to control the volume of exports of 
rubber from the British Colonies. It does not, however, at- 
tempt to control the amount of production or planted areas. 

To those not already familiar with the subject it must be 
noted that rubber is a product of the tropics and the available 
territory for its growth is limited to a belt around the world 
extending approximately five hundred miles each side of the 
Equator. The principal countries embraced in this belt are 
South America, Africa, Southern India, the East Indies, 
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cost per acre, he quotes at $360. The 


known to the trade as “all in” costs 
are 17 1-2 cents per pound. The total 


derived is 31 cents per pound, which 
Mr. Work says is the minimum price 
at which British rubber growers can 
get a fair return on their investment. 
He points out that the Stevenson Act 
allows additional releases above the 
60 per cent allowance if the price is 
maintained at this level and faster 
releases if the price is driven up over 
a three month period. Rather than 
being a restriction measure, he be- 
lieves the act to be a_ safeguard 
against exploitation of the planters. 

American manufacturers, he says, 
do not desire to kill the crude rubber 
supply by buying below cost. They 
are content to allow a fair profit all 
along the line. Future savings in 
“all in” costs may be expected, he 
says when full production is reached 
again. 

Referring to the activities of the 
Department of Commerce in seeking 
sources for American grown rubber, 


Work Mr. Work congratulates Secretary 


Hoover for his broad-minded view, 
but points out that the American 


average yield on a well run plantation rubber manufacturers have already 


made a long and careful study of con- 


clusion that there is no immediate 
hope for American rubber in quan- 
shipping costs, tities that will emancipate the 
manufacturers in this country from 
British grown rubber. 
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Northern Borneo, and the Southernmost Island of the 
Philippines. 

Prior to 1910 the world’s supply of crude rubber was pro- 
duced by the natives of the various countries who went into 
the jungles and tapped the wild trees. The total crop of wild 
rubber was around sixty thousand tons per annum of which 
the Amazon Valley of South America supplied the best and 
greater part. The wild crop is now much smaller as it can- 
not be produced as cheaply as that grown on Plantations. 

The Brazilian Government carefully guarded its monopoly 
and did not allow exportation of its seeds of its famous rubber 
trees known as Hevea Brazilianses, but in 1876 some of these 
seeds were carried out and sent to Ceylon where they were 
planted in the Botanical Gardens maintained by the British 
Government. These seeds made possible the development of 
the present rubber plantation which began about twenty-five 
years ago. 

The areas now planted in the English and Dutch Colonies 
aggregate about three and one third million acres. It is 
interesting to imagine the world today without this source of 
supply which under normal conditions could produce roughly 
four hundred thousand tons annually. 

This enormous industry was built up with capital subscribed 
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by private investors and is no more a Government monopoly 
than are our cotton plantations of the Southern States or our 
grain fields throughout the land. 

It takes courage to invest in rubber planting as a number 
of vears must elapse before there is any return on the money. 

A rubber tree must be at least five years old before it is 
tapped and for the next two years the yield is comparatively 
small. Add to this the year required to clear and prepare the 
soil and we find eight years have elapsed before a return may 
be expected on the investment. 

During this period money is going in and none coming out 
so there is a constant interest expense which must be charged 
up as a part of the investment. 


Rubber Boom Caused Increased Planting 


Investments in tropical countries, at best, are precarious 
and only tempting when large returns seem probable. At the 
time of the “rubber boom” the market price of crude rubber 
was very high and plantations were making enormous profits. 
This brought out further investment and inereased planting 
on a large seale with the result that when this acreage came 
into bearing it produced more rubber than the world could 
absorb. This condition was made still worse by the decreased 
consumption in the United States during the depression of 
1920 and 1921 

This cansed a large surplus to accumulate with the resulting 
fall in price to far below cost of production. Many plan 
tations were obliged to down. Others continued and 
took up their losses from reserves established during pros- 
perous times. The situation was critical and constantly be- 
coming worse. Something had to be done. Hence the 
Stevenson Plan of regulating exports until the demands of 
the world could absorb the existing surplus stocks and over- 
take present production facilities. 

The actual cost of producing rubber is the keynote to the 
whole situation and while the figures I am about to cite are 
at great variance with some that have been published they may 
be taken as authentic and open to anyone who seeks the facts. 

These figures deal with averages and not with special or 
isolated cases operating under abnormally favorable conditions. 

The average cost of clearing, planting and growing an acre 
of rubber trees to maturity, including interest while the in- 
vestment is idle, is $360.00. 

A liberal average yield for mature trees is four hundred 
pounds of rubber per acre per annum, 

It is reasonable to assume that anyone making an investment 
of this character is entitled to anticipate fifteen per cent re- 
In fact those who originally invested 


close 


turn on the money. 
expected a much greater return. 

However, taking fifteen per cent as a fair return the fixed 
charge, before operation, works out at thirteen and one half 
cents per pound of rubber to be produced. The figures are 
simple and conclusive. 


$54.00 
54.00 


equals 
equals 


(Investment per acre) 


15% 
13% cents per pound 


per annum on $360.00 
400 pounds (Yield per acre) at 

Th's thirteen and one half cents is an underlying expense 
to be charged against every pound of rubber after the trees 
come into bearing and is independent of the cost of operation. 

The cost of operation which includes managers, superin- 
tendents, foremen, labor, upkeep, depreciation, boxing, 
shipping, ete. or what is known as an “all-in” cost, at present 
seventeen and one half cents per 


averages nine 


pound. 


pence or 


Rubber at 31 Cents Returns 15 Per Cent on Investment 


This operating cost added to the underlying carrying charge 
brings out a necessary selling price of thirty-one cents per 
pound to return fifteen per cent on the investment. 

The underlying cost is not subject to reduction except by 
writing down the investment. 

The “all-in” cost, however, will probably be greatly reduced 
as soon as plantations can again operate at full capacity. 
Many economies have been maugurated and many extrav- 
agances eliminated during the period of depression which have 
not yet become apparent, due to the restricted output. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the above costs represent 
the average of the total planted acreage and are high com- 
pared w'th the costs of well managed favorably located estates. 
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The statements made regarding export taxes have been very 
misleading as wil] be realized from the following facts. 

The British Home Government imposes no tax of any kind 
on rubber. 

The Colonial Governments of the British Empire covering 
territories where rubber is grown always have charged an 
export tax since rubber was first produced. It amounts to 
about one and one half cents per pound at present and is little 
different than it has been for many years. It is intended to 
cover actual expenses of supervising and encouraging the 
industry. 

The tax is paid by the exporter and not by the buyer. 
Under the “restriction plan” a plantation is allowed to export 
only a fixed percentage of what is known as its standard 
production at the above minimum export tax. If it desires 
to exceed this quota it must pay a very much higher, or 
practically prohibitive export tax, so we may take it for 
granted that the excess taxes provided for in the plans are 
intended only as an automatic check to prevent surplus 
exportation. 

When the world needs the rubber it be forthcoming 
without any increase in the present minimum export tax. 

The fundamental law of supply and demand is still in force 
and one has but to visualize the interests of the planters to 
realize that the world is in no danger of a shortage of rubber 
nor of much higher prices until the time when the demand 
mav exceed the supply. 

The legislators of these rubber producing Colonies are very 
largely planters or connected with planting interests. It is 
not genera'ly known, but nevertheless true, that they make 
the laws controlling exports and may change them at any time 
subject to the approval of the Foreign Office. 

Any plan to artificially regulate the price of a commodity 
will sooner or later run its course but this particular one is 
temporarily serving a good purpose for growers and manu- 
facturers alike. 

Rubber growers were in a very bad way and the rubber 
industry as a whole was facing a dangerous future position. 
It is to be hoped that some form of regulation will continue 
until the situation rights itself. If the present rate of ab- 
sorption continues this will oceur sooner than seemed possible 
a few months ago. 


will 


Situation of Buyer and Seller Unchanged 


In the meantime the relations existing between growers and 
manufacturers are the same as they have been and always will 
be—sellers and buyers. The sellers asking all they can get 
and the buyers paying as little as possible. No good buyer, 
however, desires to purchase his supplies at less than cost and 
thus ruin his own market. 

The United States needs the rubber grown in the English 
and Dutch Colonies and will continue to need it in increasing 
quantities. It can afford to pay a fair price and thus stimu- 
late further planting to take care of future requirements. 

It is predicted that European countries will soon become 
motorized to the same extent as exists in the United States 
at present. Should this oeeur within the next five or ten years 
the present rubber acreage will be totally inadequate. 

This brings up the subject of the United States growing 
its own rubber. 

Secretary Hoover is to be complimented upon his broad 
minded view in recommending an exhaustive survey of the 
situation and it is sincerely hoped that something tangible 
may result. 

Due to climatic conditions and exploitation rubber has 
become a natural product of the British and Dutch Colonies 
situated in the tropies. 

We should be thankful that they had the foresight and 
courage to create the present supply rather than find fault 
with them for seeking to make their investments profitab'e. 

In conclusion, just a word about Sir James Stevenson. He 
is acting gratuitously in an advisory capacity. He has no 
connection with the Rubber Growers’ Association and no per- 
sonal interest in rubber. 

I take the liberty of quoting his thought that a prevailing 
market price for rubber too much above or too much below 
its economic value would be disastrous for growers and manu- 
facturers alike. 
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New Goodyear Army Airship TC] 


Nonrigid of 200,000 cu. ft. Has Many Novel Features 

















Tue New Army Arrsure TCl, Burtt sy tue Goopyear Tire & Ruepser Co. or AKRON, ON HER TRIAL FLIGHT. 


THE Sup 


is Frrrep witu two 150 He. Hispano-Suiza ENGINES 


HE United States Army airship TC1, the largest nonrigid 
T ship ever built in America began her trial flights re- 
cently at the Goodyear-Akron Air Station, under the 
supervision of a crew of officers and men from Scott Field, 
Belleville, Ill. 

The TC1 is the first of three ships of this type being built 
for the army by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, and will be used as a training ship for airship pilots 
in preparation for several transcontinental flights contem- 
plated by the senior service for this and other ships of this 


In design and construction the new airship embodies several 
features especially arranged for the use of helium, which will 
be the standard lifting gas of this type. During her trials, 
however, hydrogen gas was used. Her envelope has a gas 
capacity of 200,600 cu. ft. and she is 195.81 ft. long. The 
ear, suspended from the envelope, is 40 ft. long and contains 
accommodations for a crew of six men when helium is used. 
When hydrogen is used a crew of ten men can be carried. 
Two Hispano-Suiza engines of 150 hp. each furnish the drivine 
power. At a speed of 60 m.p.h. the maximum range is 1070 
miles, while at cruising speed (47 m.p.h.) the ship will have a 
range of 1,630 miles. 


The TCl is equipped with bomb carrying and releasing 
devices. One 1,200 Ib. bomb, four 400 Tb. and eight 100 Ib. 
will be carried. She also carries a complete radio installation 


of the latest type. 


The crew which carried the TCl through her preliminary 
trials was composed of: Lt. F. M. McKee, test and instruction 
pilot, Lt. C. Kunz, test pilot and engineering assemb!v officer, 
both of Scott Field, Belleville, Tll., Lt. J. Cluck, official ob- 
server and pilot of the Air Service, Washineton, D. C., Set. 
Harrv Barnes and Set. Olin Brown, engine specialists from 
Seott Field. 


A non-stop cross country flicht from the Goodvear hangar 
at Akron to Niagara Falls and back is planned for after the 
first trials are completed. The big ship wil! earry motion 
picture men and special photographers who will take pictures 
en route. At Niagara the ship will negotiate the famous 
gorge. 


On completion of all trials the TC1 will be flown to Scott 
Field, Belleville, T)!., where she will be stationed as a training 
ship for airship pilots. The route to be traversed will inelnde 
Davton, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind., and other important cities 
of the middle west. 


Notes on the Italian Rubber Market 


(By U. 8. Consul H. Earle Russell, Rome) 


The Italian rubber industry is running on about a 60 per 
cent basis, but even at that could of itself supply the home 
demand. German competition is keenly felt in rubber sun- 
dries but not in tires, so far. If German manufacturers 
could obtain raw materials of high grade and maintain first 
quality production they would become serious competitors. 
However, Italian manufacturers claim the Germans have en- 
tered the Italian tire market only in a small way so far. 

It is diffieult to seeure accurate statistics concerning the 
number of automobiles in Italy. (The estimate contained in 
the monograph on Italy, issued by the Rubber Division, was 


53,000 automobiles, of which 13,000 are motor trucks.) The 
automobile club of Milan furnished a statement about June 1, 
1922, to the effect that there were 25,000 passenger cars and 
30,000 motor trucks in Italy, including Sardinia and Sicily. 

The consulate at Turin reports that the president of the 
Fiat Automobile Co. of Turin is the principal stockholder in 
the Societa Anonima Lavorazione Gomma ed Affini, which is 
capitalized at 18,000,000 lire. The company was organized 
for the manufacture of automobile tires and rubber products 
in general. The new tire manufactured by this company has 
been placed on the market under the name of Salga. 
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Labor Conditions in the Philippines 


Continued from Page 16 


It seems that taken all in all labor conditions in the Philip- 
very favorable for the inauguration of the rubber 
Mindanao. After the trees are planted the la- 
borers can devote the major part of their time to planting 
other staple products which Mindanao is very suitable for, 
even more so than in other parts of the archipelago. Sooner 
or later that the greatest producer of sugar, 
hemp, coconuts and other products. Even now home-seekers 
and laborers are anxious to go there and live. 

The region is very healthful. It has the lowest rate of 
mortality, both among adults and infants, in the entire coun- 
try. That story about the Moros being an impossible person, 
death-dealing and cruel, is another myth. Hear what Governor 
Carpenter said as far back as 1916: “everything continues to 
go well in Mindanao-Sulu, thanks rather to the many good 
qualities of the mass of the people than to any especial talent 
on the part of ’ understanding of that 
fundamental principle that the best governed country is that 


pines are 
industry in 


island will be 


otheints hevond an 


which is governed least—within certain limitations. Publi 
order conditions in Eastern Sulu are constantly improving as 
well as the Lake Lanao region (These two regions were the 
least pacified in Mindanao). These two localities are safer 


parts oT Ne 


York City.” Governor Carpenter 
go if you had said to an army 


than in many 
ears 


proceeds to say n 
that the Moros in the Islands could be 


man in the Philippines 
pacified, he would have laughed at you. You might as well 
fests with Sulphur and Litharge 
Comparative test ere made to determine the rate of vul- 
canization of mixtures of rubber with sulphur, to which there 


is added litharge ests were also made to determine the 
effect of the absenes itharge The rubber was prepared 
and pra ked under different conditions These tests showed 
that the presence oO! itharge obliterates irregularities in the 
rate of vuleanization of the rubber which are due to the use 


On the other 


of varying proportions of sodium silicofluoride. 
rubber mass increases the 


hand the addition of litharge to the 
differences which are due to the presence ol 
the mold itself It is deemed that the latter 
probably related to the known connection between the activity 


moisture and to 
influence is 


of litharge and the acetone-soluble constituents of the rubber. 
For further information, the reader is re ferred to the article 
bv H. P. Stevens in the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers Ass¢ 
ciation, volume 4, pages 520 to 522 


American Companies Reduce Tire Prices 
in Brazil 


Following the February 1 reduction in retail tire prices by 
Michelin. the agencies of two American firms in Rio de 
Janeiro also lowered their prices on Be bruary 19, the new con 


sumer prices for cord tires meeting the Michelin prices 


Australian Market for Rubberized Auto 
Topping 


bodies tor most ol the motor cars sold in Australia 


eountry 


As the 
are manufactured 
automobile topping 


a large market for 
trade 


in the there 1s 


comms 


materials, according to 


sioner J. W. Sanger. Probably about 
bodies constructed in Australia are made in Adelaide by a 
single plant which employs 750 men. The present output 1s 


about 9,000 bodies per annum. The plant consumes annually 
about 100,000 yards of Birkmyre cloth and cloth for rubber 
center. Bodies are manufactured for all auto- 
mobiles sold in Australia except one popular American make 
It is estimated that the present annual sales of automobiles in 
Australia average 15,000, which gives an idea of the market 
for auto topping fabrics 


classes of 


half of the motor ear 


try to pacify a wasp. The only argument they will ever listen 
to is cold lead. A Christian will never appeal to them except 
as something to be beheaded.” Army men look to these same 
Moros and wonder. The wicked knife that was forged for 
fighting is being used to clear the jungle for farm lands. The 
hand that wielded it in the past now guides the plow down the 
peaceful furrows. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the labor to be employed in 
the development of Mindanao will be all Moros and pagans. 
If there are sufficient opportunities and openings offered in 
that region its population will be re-inforeed by Filipino 
workers from the north. It is believed that in time there will 
be more non-Moros in Mindano than the original inhabitants, 
all depending on the industrial development of the region. 

The reeords of the Philippine Weather Bureau have already 
disposed of the typhoon bugaboo in Mindanao. 

The land law question will be disposed of when companies 
are ready to come and start the industry. The bill presented 
in the Philippine Senate last February spcensored by General 
Wood and backed up by Filipino leaders increasing the limit 
of acreage from 2,500 acres to 20,000 acres and granting the 
franchise to any company or companies desiring to start the 
industry in 50 years renewable for another like term, is an 
eloquent sign of the times. The bill failed of passage as it 
was understood American companies were not yet quite ready 
to go to Mindanao. 


Products from Rubber Containing Latex 


Rubber products of increased yield and having a tensile 
strength about 20 per cent higher than those obtained by the 
usual methods, are obtained by agitating rubber-containing 
latex with a preservative material to prevent coagulation, and 
delivering the mixture through an atomizer into a chamber 
in which it is dried by contact with a stream of air or other 
gases, which are heated to a temperature of 200 degrees F 
(93 degrees C) approximately. Coagulation is prevented by 
the addition of 0.1 per cent of ammonia if the latex is treated 
alone, or by the addition of 0.1 per cent of saponin, or other 
substances, such as glue or glycerine, if vuleanizing agents 
or compounding ingredients are mixed with the latex before 
treatment. The dried product is deposited by passing the 
gases carrying it through a winding channel and spiral col- 
lectors, and the spongy product obtained thereby is formed 
into a compact mass by compression in a hydraulic press or 
between rollers. (British Patent No. 157,975). 





Increased Brazilian Rubber Exports in 1922 


During 1922 the exports of rubber from Para, Manaos, and 
Itacoatiara, Brazil, and Iquitos, Peru, amounted to 22,911 
metrie tons, as compared with 18,567 metric tons in 1921. 
The United States took 49 per cent of the 1922 exports, 
while her share in 1921 was 61 per cent. 


Mexican Surgeons Prefer American Rubber 
Gloves 


American-made rubber gloves are used almost universally 
by surgeons and physicians in Mexico, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner H. B. McKenzie. There 
is no domestic manufacture of this article and the few im- 
ported in mixed shipments from Germany are inferior to the 
American product and of little importance in the trade. The 
standard retail price of American-made gloves is 75 cents 
(United States currency) per pair. In many parts of the 
country rubber gloves deteriorate rapidly but as they are used 
by physicians this should probably increase their sale. The 
drug stores here usually order rubber gloves in a mixed order 
for druggists’ rubber sundries. The wholesale drug houses in 
Mexico City purchase for resale in other parts of the country. 





Cottons and Fabrics 


New York, April 2, 1923 

HE market for cotton during the 
T last period was a succession of de- 

clines with some months showing a 
loss of three cents a pound from the high 
point recorded in our March 25th issue. 
Uncertainty of the outeome of the wage 
dispute at the New England mills and the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
garding the discount rate was responsible 
for the general selling movement. 


The final Census Bureau figures of last 
year’s cotton crop made no impression 
on the market although it indicated a 
supply of 200,000 bales less than the last 
estimate of the Depart ment of Agri- 
culture. The total crop ginned was fixed 
at 9,729, 048 bales. 

So far as the new crop is concerned no 
definite data is forthcoming. Undoubted- 
ly more acreage will be planted and the 
cold weather is expected to prove de- 


structive to the boll weevil. 


The United States, Egypt and India 
furnish the world with 85 per cent of 
the cotton consumed and with the boll 
weevil threatening the American cotton, 
the pink worm menacing the Egyptian 
eotton and “waterlogging” affecting the 
crop in India, the world’s production is 
approaching a danger point, according to 
a survey made by the First National 


Bank of Boston. This survey sums up 
the favorable and unfavorable elements 
toward a proper adjustment. Quoting 


from the survey: 


The world is consuming raw cotton at a 
more rapid rate than it is being produced, 
and stocks on hand are being depleted to 
the danger point During such a period of 


maladjustment between supply and demand, 
high prices for both raw material and finished 
products are inevitable It is our purpose 
to ascertain whether these conditions 
a temporary nature likely 
manent To this end have 
analysis of performance in the fields of pro 
duction carry-over and price, 
which affords an adequate basis for an answer 
to this The report, prepared by 
our department, is that employed by 
our loaning officers as basic for the industry 
Favorable 
may be increased by 
(b) better selection 
and 


are of 
per 


to become 


prepared an 


or 


we 
consumption, 


question 


service 


Production (a) 


scientific cultivation 


of seed (c) extension of irrigation 

transportation facilities, (d) the possibility 
of developing new varities immune to boll 
weevil (e) extensive enltivation of new 
fields f) development of a mechanical] cot- 
ton picker, which will mitigate the scarcity 
and inefficiency of field labor, decrease costs 


COTTON EXPORTS FROM ALEXANDRIA 
Dated Alexandria, March 9, 


Increase production ; (g) 
pests and other de 
Encouragement to 


higher prices 


and incidentally 
Effective check to insect 
structive forces; (h) 
farmers by means of 
orable 

1. Production continue to 
(a) by insect depredations; (b) by adverse 
climatic conditions searcity of labor 
(d) increasing field (e) tendency to 
ward diversification; (f) increasing 
need of fertilizer 


Unfat 
may decrease 
(cc) 

costs 


crop 


2. Possible new fields of cultivation handi 
capped by (a) inadequate’ transportation 
facilities; (b) scarcity of labor and capital 


(c) difficulty in getting farmers to shift crops 


; Possible continued increase of con 
sumption over production through (a) re 
sumption of normal purchases by Europe 
(b) increase in demand from backward 
countries (c) normal increase in world 


population 
4. Improbability of 
substitutes 
Cotton prices as of April 2 on the New 
York Cotton Exchange follow: 


discovering adequate 


Prev 
Open. High. Low Close Day 
May 28.87 28.89 28.25 28.30@28.33 28.65 
July 28.10 28.13 27.55 27.62@27.66 27 
Oct 25.40 25.48 25.10 25.22@25.23 25.2 
Dec 24.85 24.92 27.58 24.73@24.79 24.75 
Jan 24.55 24.60 24.44 27.44 24.49 


Leaving New England for the South 

The Jenckes Spinning Co. of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island is extending its 
operations in the south. Two additions 
to their plant at Gastonia, N. C. have 
been made and a third is under way. 
Announcement has been made of a five 
year contract with the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company for mill construction 
and a survey of general conditions in 
various parts of the south is being made. 

The Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, contemplate transferring 32,000 
spindles to a new mill in the south. This 
will reduce by one-sixth the output of 
the Pacifie Mills at Lawrence which are 
said to have a capacity of about 180,000 
spindles, 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


Egyptians were slow during the period 
with the market slightly off. Medium 
grade Sak is quoted at 3514 cents to 
36% cents. For medium grade uppers 
for shipment the quotations range from 
34 cents to 3414 cents. Spots in this 
grade were available as low as 3214 cents 
to 33 cents. 

There was some call for Pima and 
threes were wanted around 3514 cents to 
36 cents. Generally quotations on Pima 
have changed very little recently and 
these prices are still given: Number ones, 


1923 


Receipts Total Stock 

Alexandria Exports’ in Bales to Exports Alexandria 

Cantars England Continent America Cantars Cantars 

This week , 128,402 13,364 8,070 4,456 195,465 2,119,139 

Same week 1922 ....... 100.395 9.463 7,794 2.425 149.613 2'293,889 

e “2 ee 74,710 5,455 7,883 3.585 128,795 1.758.721 
Since 9/1/1922 . 5,880,074 297,851 195,216 179,196 5.092.935 yt 
Same time 1921 ....... 4,239,493 217,081 137,604 141,601 3.780.604 a 
” * 1920 . 3,255,398 129,445 89,901 28,432 1,894,879 “ee 


25 





38 to 39 cents; twos, 37 to 371% cents; 
threes, 36 to 361% cents and fours, around 
35 eents. 

Quotations on extra 
strict middling in grade 
a very high standard of 
follows: 


» 
- 


cotton, 
on 


staple 
and classed 
stapling are as 


1 1/8 inch, 33% to 34 cents 
1 3/16 inch, 34 to 344% cents 
1 1/4 inch, 36% to 38 cents 
1 5/16 inch, 40 to 42 cents 


TIRE FABRICS 

There was no weakening of tire fabric 
prices, although the tire trade has slowed 
up on its general commitments. Some 
mills are sold up until July but others 
are in a position to take on new business 
at prevailing quotations and this current 
trading, although not large in the aggre- 
gate, has had a tendency to keep prices 


steady. Tire manufacturers are expected 
to display some buying interest this 
month and come into the market for 
late contracts. 
CORD FABRICS 
Combed Sakellarides ......... : @ 85 
Comes BOE cscicencsons Ib. ..75 @ 80 
Carded Peeler Ib 67 @ 70 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 75 @ 78 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 69 @ 74 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17%4-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
combed (eeaewh an eanens Ib. 70 @ .75 
174%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
TS ae eee 65% @ 68 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
PT err tyr eT Tr Tet lb. .77 @ _ .82 
.73 @ .78 


17%-ounce Peeler, combed . .Ib ‘ 
17%4-ounce Peeler, carded Ib 61%@ _ .67 


SHEETINGS—tThe market was quiet 
with prices holding firm at the same levels 
that prevailed during the last period. 
There were sales of 40-inch, 3.60-yard 
at 1434 cents and 40-inch, 2.85-yard was 
in some demand at 1714, cents. 

DUCKS—Generally speaking mills are 
sold up to June and the market is very 
firm with no tendency toward price con- 
eessions. Second hand stocks are not 
plentiful. Single filling is quoted at 2342 


to 25 cents and hose and belting at 48 
to 52 cents. 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.50-yard ....... yd 20 @ 
40-inch 2.85-yard ........ yd 174%@ 
40-inch 3.15-yard ......... yd. 16% @ — 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd. 14%@ .15 
40-inch 3.75-yard ....... yd 13%,@ .14 
40-inch 4.25-yard ......... d. 12 @ .12% 
DUCKS ; 
Eee eer Tee ee Ib. .48 @ 4.49 
DN 5 0.0 obs Hema sees Ib 48 @ «4.49 
NN i cece cam eden Ib. .53 @ «4.58 
Dy BED o:cs4emewss ones Ib 555 @ 58 
St Mh vevcencd subs Ib. .23%@ .25 
Double filling ....... ee | 25 @ .27 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 7.40 @ 7.45 
8 -ounce 40-inch ...... 7.45 @ 7.50 
10 -ounce 40-inch .......... 8.75 @ 8.80 
10%-ounce 40-inch .......... 8.75 @ 8.80 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard ......... yd. 154@ — 
87-inch 2.75-yard ......... yd. i7,@ — 
37-inch 3.00-yard ......... yd. 164% @ — 
87-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. 14% @ — 
37-inch 3.95-yard ......... yd. 134%@ — 
OSNABURG 
SR Gee TOD .8ccccbeccess 19 @ — 
40-inch T-ounce ....... ° 20 @— 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL MARKET—New York, April 3, 1923—The demand was quite active for the greater part 
of the period and the amount of business in contract deliveries was very gratifying. Sellers of materials evidently feel 
that the trend of the market is toward higher levels and for that reason hold prices very firm. There were advances 
in barytes and lithopone—which could hardly have been unexpected—and the advances were well maintained. The in- 
creased cost of production resulting from the searcity of basic raw materials was the reason for the increase in price 
and the advance might have been made with good reason months ago. In the aggregate quite a quantity of material was 
moved at the higher prices. It is the general feeling that, whereas sensational advances are not. expected, prices will 


continue strong tor months to come. 











ACCELERATORS Ocher, French Ib 02% @ .03% | Alkalies 
o 2 B 2 0% 
GENS occ oe oo 2@ sas Caustic soda, 76 p.c. cwt. 3.50 @ 3.75 
Organic Soda ash, 58 p.c. ..cwt 1.95 @ 2.30 
ae cf . , . “Zs hn | ~ . . . 
ats es... 028.6 O8 COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
Aniline oil, drums Ib 16% @ 17 Ous 
Diphenyiguanidine Ib 125 @ Aluminum flake ..ton 25.00 @30.00 ‘ ¥ 
Excellerex, ton 17.00 @ : hydrate Ib 18 @ .20 Castor, No. 3, bbls. . .lb 14 @ 
Formaldehyde: Aniline Ib 0 " 2 Ammonia carbonate Ib OT%@ 10% Corn, crude, bbls. .. . lb. 11%@ ” 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ib 10 a ms Barium carbonate ton 69 fa 70 : refined ..........- Ib 12%@ 7 
Paraphenylenediamine Ib 1.50 @ 1.55 Barium Dust — 05 @ Chinawood, bbls. ... .lb. 16 G@ 21 
Thiocarbanilide kegs it 2 a 5 Barytes southern off-color, ton 15.00 @ 20.00 Coctonseed, : 13 {a 
Vulcocene Ib 35 @ Western, prime white ton 28.00 @ Glycerine, drums ... .Ib. 18%@ 19 
Basofor , : Ib 04% @ Linseed, domestic . . .gal 4 98 
Inorganic Blane fixe, dry f.o.b.works Ib 04% @ .04% ee 450 sees gal A 
Carrara filler .. + aa 01%@ .02 Palm Niger a 
Lead, sublimed blue lb 09 G@ Chalk, precipitated, Lagos obs Ib 09 @ 10 
Lead, white Ib 09 G@ ex_ra light Ib 03%@ 04 Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 14 @ 
Litharge, domesti I 10.90 111.74 heavy Ib 02 % @ .03\% Pine, steam distilled gal 7% @ 
imported Ib l7 @ - Clay, China, domestic, ton 15.00 @16.50 Rapeseed, refined gal 90 a 
Lime, Superfine Ib 02 @ 02% imported ....ton 16.25 @23.25 blown .. : gal 1.00 @ 
Magnesia, calcined, Dixie ..ton 22.00 @32.00 Rosin, first rectified gal 46 @ - 
light, Ib 23 @ 24 Blue Ridge ; ton 20.00 @30.00 - second rectified . .gal 48 @ — 
extra light Ib 45 @ Fossil flour ton 60.00 @ oe | Tar, commercial ... . gal. 31%@ -—- 
heavy Ib 05 @ 06 Gines, extra white ... lb 320 @ 40 Soya Bean ..... 14 @ 
Orange Mineral Ib 14.40 » 14.50 medium white oa 20 @ 26 Petrolatum, standard . Ib. 05 @ .08 
cabinet . Ib 18 @ 30 dark amber ......Ib 04 @ — 
COLORS cabinet low grade ... .lb 16 @ 19 | 
common bone ‘ Ib O8%@ .14 | ; 
Blacks Graphite flake, bbls Ib 05 G@ 06 | Resins and Pitches 
Carbon Black Ib 0 @ 25 amorphous : Ib oe @— : 
Micronex lb @ Infusorial earth, powdered ton 69.00 fa Cumar resin, hard .. .Ib. 09 @ 10 
Lamp Black Ib iz @ 40 bolted ..ton 65.00 @ tat ; RE: atest ne wale «a lb. 9 @ .10 
Bone Ib 07 @ o9 Liquid latex ..gal 1.30 @ " Tar Retort >a bbl 12.00 @ 
Drop : Ib 07% @ 16 Mica, powdered Ib 15 @ ws _kiln burned ......bbi 12.50 a 
Ivory Ib 15 @ 45 | Rotton Stone (powdered) Ib 02%@ .04% Pitch, Burgundy ... .|b. 05 @ _~ 
Blues | Siliea (gold bond) ...... ton 31.00 @ - coal tar .......... Ib. 0%@ — 
Prussian ib 55 @ .60 Soapstone, powdered ..ton 12.00 @15.00 ; pene ed wae se sense Ib. — a 
Ultramarine 1 15 ; 5 Starch, powdered ewt 2.80 @ 2.90 a grade K ....bbl 6.059 @ 
Cobalt Ib 21 @ .26 | Tale, domestic ton 15.00 @18.00 Shellac, fine orange . . Ib. 9 @ — 
’ French ..ton 20.00 @ — Senn 
or French, high grade ..ton 40.00 @ - See , 
. "tree oxide Ib 03%@ .06 Italian ton 47.00 @58.00 ime swe ae -Ib. = Se = 
Sienna, Italian, Ib 06 @ 08% ; lerra Alba ewt 1.85 @ 2.00 N a we enatured, 
Umber, Turkey, Ib 04 G@ 04 Tripoli, white oc 02 @ .02% Be, . i. .....--. gal. 43 @ 45 
Vandyke, domestic Ib 03%@ 04% | Whiting, commercial . ewt. 1.00 @ 1.25 Bonael, 90 per cent gal = = 88 
y ke, 2 2 Quaker ; ton 13.00 @15.00 pure... e severe gal. 30 @ .35 
Greene English, cliffstone ewt 150 @ 2.00 Carbon bisulphide, . . . Ib. 064%4@ 07% 
Chrome, light Ib 3 @ «CSS gilder’s bolted ...cwt. 1.10 @ 1.25 Fetrachioride Ib 10 @ .10% 
medium ib 2 oo 40 Paris whiteAmerican cwt. 1.25 @ 1.50 Dimethylaniline ..... Ib. 2 @ «43 
dark Ib 12 ‘ 15 Wood pulp XXX a: ton 35.00 @ —— Sa Poe 
commercial Ib i2 @ is a vesGoetouat ton 25.00 @ — _ Stee Om. +--+ gal 24%2G@ — 
Zine Oxide Naptha, V. M. & P. gal .23%@ — 
Reds 5 per cent leaded o7T%@ 073 Toluol, pure .......gal. 30 @ «35 
| . : rurpentine, spirits ral 156 @ 
Antimony crimson Ib 5 a 50 | 10 per cent lead snl- I » ga ~ 
golden Ib 18 @ 35 phate Ib 07% @ 07% wood .......+... gal es 6G 
red sulphuret Ib 20 @ 22 20 per cent lead snl- 
Indian, English, Ib 2 fa 15 phate Ib O7T%@ 07% ’ 
Para toner ewt 1.25 @ 1.50 35 per cent lead _ sul- | Waaes 
Toluidine toner Ib a phate Ib 074% @ 07% | 
’ u - | CO See ere Ib 38 @ 40 
... Fy rr — (Also ese whites) | Carnauba, No. 1 ....Ib. 43 @ “a 
English Ib 130 @ Ceresin, white ...... Ib. -10 @ ll 
domestic Ib 2 @ .30 | J eee Ib 25 @ .28 
MINERAL RUBBER | Montan, crude’. °°... Ib. .04%@ 05 
Whites Ozokerite, black Ib 18 fa 20 
Albalith Ib OT @ 07% | Gilsonite és ...ton 65.00 @ — Breen ...---..+05. Ib 27 @ «28 
Aluminum bronze Ib 55 @ .60 Genasco (factory) ...ton 60.00 @ — Paraffine .....-.....Ib 02% @ .05 
Azolith ib 17 @ 07% | Mard hydrocarbon ....ton 83.00 @42.00 Sweet wax .......... Ib. 10 @ «12 
Lithopone, domestic ™ a oe ......ton 32.50 @38.00 
(factory ) Ib 07 a O7T% ioneer } -+.+..ton 42.00 @44.00 | r ‘TEE 
Zine Oxide—American Process ~ | 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon SUBSTITUTES 
American Horse (ec. 1. factory) ....ton 45.00 @50.00 
Head special Ib OR YL@ 09 | 300/310 M. P hydro- Black . Ib 09 (a 13 
XX red Ib 08 G oa carbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 White coco 09%@ 16 
American Azo on Synpro, cranulated, Dn: wahueatén Oe bowa é Tb. 09 @ 15 
7ZZZ ‘lead free) Ib OR a oa y, | M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @65.00 Brown factice oe . Ib 10 @ 16 
ZZ (under 5 per cent : White factice : Ib 10 @ 16 
. leaded ) Ib 07% @ O7% SOFTENERS 
, (8-10 per cent | . LINERS a 
leaded ) Ib O7T%@ 07% | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Zine Oxide—French Process | Acids 
La hite seal Ib 12 @ 12% Acetic, 28 per cent cwt. 3.17% @ 3.92% | Black hyposulphite ....-.Ib 19 @ 
Green seal Ib 10% @ 11% | Cresylic, 97 p. c. ...gal 1.50 @ 1.60 | Sulphur chloride (jugs) . .Ib. 13%@ .15 
Red seal Ib 09%@ 10% Me ©. acdddccwoulh 15 @ 88 | ” " (drums) Ib. 08 @ 4.10 
Muriatic, 20 degrees cwt. 1.00 @ 1.10 | Sulphur flour (bblis.) ...cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Yellows | Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt 450 @ 5.00 eras ewt, 2.35 @ 2.90 
Chrome, light .... 18 @ .19 | Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 Sulphur, 190 per cent pure, —- @ — 
dark and medium Ib ik @ 19 60 degrees ....... ton 9.00 @12.00 Bergenp’t brand (bags) cwt. 245 @ 2.80 
Cadmium Sulphide Ib. 1.50 @ 1.75 Tartaric, crystals ....Ib Ss eS os | AE pS (bbis.) ecwt. 2.70 @ 3.05 
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Chemical Notes 


OOOPSADTTDNT ARIES SERITAASTIOTTLADSTAORITAT TALS THIIASSTAITATSI ISTE TTT ARSTa STE TTS 


Litharge—There was a good demand 
from the rubber makers for this material. 
There was a firm undertone in the market 
but prices remained unchanged quotations 
being 10.90 cents a pound in casks; 100 
to 500 pound kegs, 14.50; 500 to 2,000 
pounds, 13.05; 2,000 to 10,000 pounds, 
12.52; carloads, 11.74. 

Zinc Oxide—French and American 
process materials have advanced 4% cent 
a pound which was not unexpected in 
the market on account of the advancing 
price of spelter. The demand from the 
tire and. other rubber industries is very 
heavy and is expected to continue for a 
long time to come. New prices follow: 
white seal, barrels, carloads, 12 cents, less 
than ecar'oads, 124%, cents; green seal, 
bags, 1034 cents, barrels, carloads, 11; 
less than carloads, 1114; red seal, bags 
0934 cents, barrels carloads, 10, less than 
carloads 1014; lead free bags, 8 cents; 
5 to 35 per cent leaded, 714 to 734 cents. 
Caustic Soda—The demand was along 
good lines with a large aggregate tonnage. 
Shipments are through very 
nearly on time which is very satisfying 
to both the producer and consumer. 
Standard brands continue to be quoted at 
$3.75, basis 76 per cent. 


coming 


Soda Ash—Produecers are very busy as 
the demand continues large and there was 
heavy withdrawel Light 
ash was offered by leading dealers at 
$1.95 to $2.30, in barrels, ex store. 

Carbon Bisulphide—There was a better 
demand than for some weeks and the 
market took on a firm tone. Quotations 
are 614 to 714 cents per pound. 

Hexamethylene-tetramine—Trading was 
very active in the imported artic'e which 
was freely offered at 75 cents per pound. 
Domestic material was a little easier and 
makers quoted 90 to 95 cents per pound. 

Benzol—Supplies were in ample vol- 
ume to take care of the excellent demand. 
Ninety per cent pure, in drums, was 
quoted at 32 to 37 cents per gallon and 
pure, 35 to 40 cents. Tank car lots were 
quoted at 27 to 32 cents for 90 per cent 
and 30 to 35 cents for pure. 

Lithopone—There was an advance of 
4 eent a pound in this material which 
was not unexpected in view of the diffi- 
eulty of seeuring crude barytes and the 
high price of spelter, two basic raw ma- 
terials. High grade lithopone is scarce 
and it is becoming difficult to supply the 
enormous demand. The new prices are: 
7 cents a pound in bags; 7 to 714 cents 
in barrels, earlots; 71 to 71% cents in 
barrels, less than carlots. 

Orange Mineral—The demand holds up 
to the season. Domestic material is more 
in favor and is quoted at 14.40 to 15.50 
eents a pound. English continues at 
15.50 eents and French, 17 cents. 

Barytes—-Western harytes was ad- 
vaneed from $26 to $28 a ton in barrels 
f.o.b. works. No advance was made in 
Southern off-color which remains at $15 
to $20 a ton. 


on eontracts. 
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March Prices for Ribbed Smoked 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, April 3, 1923 

Reclaimed at this writing is rather 
quiet with prices stationary. Buying was 
active during January and February but 
has quieted down considerably in the last 
few weeks. The present demand is fair 
with a better demand looked for in the 
near future. Quotations are as follows: 


Standard Reclaims 


Floating 18 @ .19 
Friction wey irerrs © 24%@ .25% 
Boots and Shoes 12 @ 12% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 14 fa 14% 
ES Pe oe so 2 a 
Hose 10 fa 11 
Tires, truck 09% @ 09% 
Tires, auto 10%@ 10% 
White 13%@ 14 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, April 3, 1923 

Winter collections of serap rubber are 
coming in heavily and though manufac- 
turers of reclaimed bought heavily up to 
a few weeks ago they are withholding 
purchases at the present time with the 
result that the market today is not par- 
ticularly active with prices lower than 
they have been in some time. 

There has been a revision downward 
in practically all lines for manufacturers 
are unwilling to pay former prices. 

Boots and shoes, for instance, have been 
recently quoted at .04 @ .04% but at- 
tempts of serap dealers to get this price 
has failed with the result that this line is 
quoted at .03% (@ .03%4. 

Prices quoted are practically as fol- 
lows: 


Auto tire peelings oa .01%@ 01% 
Standard White auto ton 35.00 @40.00 
Mixed auto ton 17.00 @19.00 
Bicycle tires ton 15.00 @16.00 
Clean solid truck tires 01% @ .02 
i 2 eer .03%@ 03 % 
Arctics, trimmed ......... 02% @ .03 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... 02%@ 02% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 064%@ .06% 
Inner tubes, compounded .04% @ 05 
peer Gee, GOR ..oseccc ks. 04%@ .04% 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 @ 02% 
Rubber ‘'ose .00% @ .00 % 
. f° eae oe 01 @ O1% 
White druggist sundries 04 @ _ 
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Sheets at New York 


Crude Rubber 


New York, April 3, 1923 

During the past two weeks the crude 
rubber market has shown a slight bearish 
tendency, there being but little interest 
manifested by buyers. This dullness is 
attributed to the fact that there has been 
temporarily a rather diminished Ameri- 
ean demand for the better grades, ribbed 
smoked sheets being quoted at 33% to 
3334 cents for spot; April 33%, cents; 
futures for May at 341% cents; for June 
at 3452 cents; July to September at 341% 
to 3454 eents. Even at the reduced 
levels the position of the market is said 
to be sound. 

A statement from the British Colonial 
office indicated a heavy production even 
under restrictions. The statement placed 
British production of standard grades in 
the Far East at 334,200 tons. Conse- 
quently the trend of prices was in the 
buyers’ favor. 


Quotations of this date are as follows: 


Plantations 


Rubber Smoked Sheets i3B%a@a 
First Latex, spot 33% @ . 
April, May, June 33%@ 33% 
July /December ; 34% @ 35 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot I2%@ 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot I2Ya@ 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 31%@ 
Light Clean Thin Brown 

GEN. ivcses fer 32%@ 
Commercially Clean Thin 

Brown Crepe ......... .32%@ 


31%@ 
29% @ - 


Specky Brown Crepe 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 


Paras 
PI UD. & v'e woewsce 31 @ - 
SE ee. 6 ere os 60 02 .30%@ = 
GENE PE cdscececses we & - 
Up-river Medium ........ 28 @ —- 
Up-river Caucho Bali 
(shipment) 28%@ .29 
Up-river Coarse 28%@ 
Islands Fine ...... 28%@ 
Islands Medium ...... 27 @ 
Islands Coarse 15 @ _ 
COMME: FS tice ehw se eees . 15 @ 
os re Pf 26%@ 
Tapajos Fine ....... 29 @ 
Tapajos Medium 27 @ - 
Pontianac 
Petes Premed .......5. 13 @ .14 
yo ee 07%@ — 
Bangermassin .......... 08 @ — 
Siak Gutta Percha ...... 29%qaQ O— 
Prime Macassar ......... 3.00 @ — 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets ......... 80 @ 5 


Columbia Block 


~ 
eS ; #0 a .6 
Venezuela Block 7 


70 @ 








Trade Marks Applied For 


{The following are trade-mark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent Office which have been passed for publi 
cation and are in line for early registration unless 
opposition is filed promptly For further infor 
mation address National Trade-Marks Company, 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. or Bush 
Building, 130 West 42 Street, New York, trade- 
mark specialist« As an additional service feature 
to its readers this Journal gladly offers to them an 
advance search free of charge on any mark they 
may contemplate adopting or registering 


WESTERN GIANT No. 155,757 The India 

Tire & Rubber Compa Akron & Mogadore 
0 For pneumatic tire 

ROADGRIPPER No 169,2¢ lhe Pharis 
Tire & Rubber (Cs Newark, © For tires of 
rubber 

ROAD GRIPPEK No 168,018 Baker Mur 
ra & Iimbric Ine i For tire 

INVINCIBLI No 171,608 Baile Rubber 
Hiee! Compar Incorporated, Beverley Mass 
For sok half sok and hee made of rub 
her and compositior 

RAJAH No 169,95 Alfred Hale Rubber 
Compan Atlant Ma For rubber heels 
sOle overshoe et 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


RUBBER CONSUMPTION 
AND SALES VALUE 


In the chart below will be found the 
results of the recent questionnaire sent 
out by the Rubber Association of Am- 
erica on the consumption of crude rub- 
ber and the sales value of rubber pro- 
ducts for the last six months. An in- 
ventory of erude rubber on hand and 
afloat is also given. These statistics, 
obtained from figures furnished by 260 
rubber manufacturers, 37 crude rubber 
dealers and 6 reclaimers, show that the 
daily average number of employees was 
146,330, based on the third week of July, 
1922. There were 62,639,173 pounds of 
reclaimed rubber produced and 76,317,- 
640 pounds of scrap rubber consumed in 
the production of reclaimed rubber. 

The total value of 312,617,414 pounds 
of erude rubber used was $446,994,013, 
of which 254,117,906 pounds valued at 
$292,773,873 was used in tires and tire 
sundries. The table follows: 


Statistics Compiled from 1922 Questionnaire 
COVERING THE SECOND SIX MONTIIS OF 1922 


Numt of rubber anufacturers reporting data 260 
Number of crude rubber porters and dealers reporting data 7 
N t f laimer sole ) reporting data 6 
rOTA DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
0 Ba of Third Week of July, 1922) 
146.330 
Reported by Mfrs Reported b 
who also reclaim Reclaimers sole Total 
(4t)) (>) 
N f Pounds R \ 1 Rul Produced 
from Raw and ¢ ed Scra 2,902,912 1 6HF l 62.639.17 
N f Pe ds Sera Rubber 1 Ra 
and (Cured Secray ( Prod tior 
of Re simed Rubber 1,059,763 45,2 877 if 17,64 
NUMBER OF POUNDS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THI MANUFACTURI 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 
and 
TOTAL SALES Al Ee oO} 1IPMENTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
rotal Sales Value of 
\ her of Pounds of Crude Shipments of Mat ta 
Product Rabber Used tured Rubber Product 
rir i Tire Sund 
Aut } and | asit 1 668.194 % 580.8 
Auto und k ' f 6,647,045 
Motor ! t ‘ ‘if 5,121 
Bievele tire g } : it i ) 1.763.8 
Al her | t he 
lsew her ' fied 1 49 24 
id tire fir t 1929.4 16,744,( 
l! other solid re 0) 54 f 
liv ndri« and pair ‘ ' f 87 $64,254 
rOoTAT Tires and Tire 8S I 1,117,906 $292, 733,87 
Other Rubber Product 
Mechanicel rubber voml 152.18 356.609.0386 
Boots and sho« 14,390,416 63,295.472 
Insulated wire and ir lating om po d 2,780,601 14.649.875 
Druggist sundrie edical and rgical rub 
ber cood 2.787.678 6.484.9 
Waterproof cloth lothing ind rubber heeting 722,457 9,841,162 
Hard rubber coods 2,982,030 5.099.91¢ 
Heels and scles 6,602.28 9.641.813 
Miscellaneous, not it led in a f al ter mL Re 8 637.956 
TOTAITI Other Rubber Products 98,499,508 154,260,140 


GRAND TOTAI ALL PRODUCTS 
INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE 


PORTS, DE‘ 


Long Tor 
ON HAND Plantatior Para All Other 
Manufactures 66,177 $093 1,684 
Importers and 
Dealers 16,750 Bs 169 
Total 82.°67 is 1,844 
GRAND TOTAI ON HAND 9,759 
Copyright 192 The Rubbe Aezociation of Amerie 
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New Incorporations 


CONNECTICUT 
Spong Rubber Products Co to manufacture 
rubber goods $10,000 Principal office, 
New Haven, Conn 
DELAWARE 
King Tire & Rubber Co to manufacture 
and deal in tires $1,500,000 Incorpora 
tors Tr. L. Croteau M \ Bruce \ M 
l‘ooven, S&S E. Dill and F. R. Bogart Wil 
mington, Delaware Delaware agent, Cor 
poration Trust Company of America, Du 
Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware 


$12,617,414 446.994. 01% 
UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT FOR I ~ 


1, 1922 
Long Tons 
AFLOAT Plantation Para All Other 
Manufactures 10,807 1x4 
Importers and 
Dealers 3 S58 ate 
Total t65 1.090 125 


44 ) 
GRAND TOTAL-—AFLOAT, 45,780 


a, Ine 


NEW YORK 
Trapper Deubenstein Rubber Co $9,000 
Incorporators ] Denubenstein M Trapper 
and S. Dorman Attorney, L. Sacks, 50 
Court street, Brooklyn, New York 
Overshoe Tire Co., Inc., to manufacture tires 
$100,000 Principal office, Buffalo, New 
York Incorporator . F. Munn, Buffalo, 
New York 
Federated Rubber Co $10,000 Incorpora 
tors: A. G. MeDonough, M. J. Grant and F 
Laviscount Attorneys, Tayler, Knowles & 
Hlack, 165 Broadway, New York City 
Delbee Rubber & Supply Co $10,000 active 


April 10, 1923 


American Rubber Patents 


GRANTED MAR. 20, 1923 
1,445,723 Fringe-Cutting Machine James W. 
Brundage, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The 
Miiler Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
1,448,855 Vehicle Wheel Harry L. Martin, 
Memphis, Tenn., and John Guy Noah and 
James B. Boggan, Amory, Miss 
1,448,859 Antiskid Device. Albert John Park- 
hurst, Caledonia, Ontario, Canada, assignor 
of one-half to Percy Ford-Smith, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 
448,970 Combination Garment 
William J. Leverence, Elkhart, Ind 
1,449,039 Spring Wheel Omar C. Happel, 
Louisville, Ky 
,449,077 Spring Wheel Orvel Westmoreland, 
Truscott, Tex 
1,449,092 Tire Chain Rudolph William Evans, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, assignor to 
Robert N. Evans, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
449,185 Rim Thomas F. McCambridge, Ak- 
ron, Ohio 
449,188 Resilient Wheel Harry M. Patch, 
Seattle, Wash., assignor, by mesne assign 
ments, to Ellis Resilient-W heel Corp Seattle, 
Wash 
1,449,209 Pneumatic-Ball Valve Robert M. 
Zimmerman, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of 
one-half to George Z. Daniels, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
1,449,213 Spring Wheel. Jacob A. Bradley and 
Frank P. Booz, Milwaukee, Wis 
$49,329 Tire Carrier Jacob S. Kern, Fleet 


Supporter 


wood, Pa 


GRANTED MAR. 27, 1923 


1,449,405 Collapsible-Rim Tool Samuel Otho 
Holland, Salisbury, N. C., assignor of one 
half to Bascum L. Umberger, Concord, N. C 


449.445 Machine for Cutting Sheet Rubber 
LeRoy H Rand, Brooklyn N Y., assignor 
to Brooklyn Shield and Rubber Co., Brook- 
lvn, N. ¥ 





1,449,456 Traction Device for Tires Carson R 
Stewart, Akron, Ohio 

1,449,466 Tire Tool Albert S. Wallace, Chica- 
go, Ill 

1.449.471 Resilient Tire and Wheel Joseph 
Weltmer, Grover Hill, Ohio 

1.449.493 Process of Treating Rubber and 
Product Obtained Thereby Sidney M 
Cadwell Leonia, N J assignor to The 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., a Corporation of 
Connecticut 

1,449,498 Cvrshior Heel Thomas M Conger, 
Elyria, Ohio 

1.449.549 Cushion Tire Loney Edgar Ray, Oil 
lrouch, Ark 

1,449 2 Tire Casing London Brown, Willow, 
Okla assignor to Lee R. England, Carter, 
Okla., and John F. Vinson, Willo Okla 

1449588 Elastic Tire Frank A. Connolly 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., assignor of one-half 
to John Mathes, Pompton Lakes, N J 

1,449,692 Inner Tube for Pneumat Tires 
Robert Nall, Oakland, Calif 

1.449.723 Spring Wheel Edgar Beach, Cale 
donia, Nova Scotia, Canada, assignor of one 
ha'f to Brinton M. Harlo Caledonia, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

1.449.743 Resilient Vehicle W heel Joseph 
Berger, New York, N. ¥ 

1,449,748 Fabric for Airships and Process of 
Making Same Henry A. Gardner, Washing 
ton, D. C 

1,449,760 Hose and Method of Making Same 
Elmer G. Kimmich, Akron, Ohio, assignor to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 


1,449,806 Rim Tool Peter B Bastarache, 
Beverly, Mass 
1.449.913 Tire Guard Orin Clarence Russell, 
Omaha, Nebr 
1,449.92) Spring Wheel. Charles O. Stanley 
Buffalo, N. Y., assignor of one-half to John 
M. Andrews, Buffalo, N. Y 
449.930 Machine for Treating Rubber and 
Other Heavy Plastic Material Fernley H 
Banbury, Ansonia, Conn., assignor to Bir 
mingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn 
450.064 Wheel Structure Ethan I. Dodds, 
Central Valley, N. Y., assignor to Flannery 
Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
1.450.084 Automobile Tire Rack Charles 
Franklin Hull, Hagerstown, Md 


OCCCCERCEC ORE Ce ReETeReeeeeeReetenseeeee 





capital; 400 shares common stock, no par 
value Incorporators Bakiwin, B 
E. Shove and R. M. Dusenberg Principal 
office, Syracuse, New York Attorneys, 
Hancock, Dorr, Spriggs & Shove, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Vogue Tire Company of New York, Inec., to 
deal in auto tires and tubes. $100,000. 
Incorp vrators: H. D Rycroft, 126 West 64th 
street, New York City 


NEW JERSEY 


Howe Tire & Rubber Corporation. $10,000. 
Representative, T. R. Brown, Jr., 232 West 
58th street, N. Y. City 





